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PREFACE. 


I CANNOT hope at the present day to present 
the theory of bimetallism in a form which will 
attract greater attention than it has hitherto 
received ; hut it has appeared to me to be de- 
sirable that the whole theory should he re-stated 
for the convenience of those who have not fol- 
lowed the course of discussion of the question 
in recent years, and that certain popular mis- 
apprehensions regarding it should be removed. 
Moreover, the time has now arrived when the 
effects of the abandonment of bimetallism by 
the Latin Union on the welfare of India and of 
England may profitably be examined. For these 
reasons I have decided, rightly or wrongly, to 
place the present work before the public. The 
views which I express are, of course, my per- 
sonal views, and must not be supposed to repre- 
sent the opinions of the Government of India. 

The total demonetisation of either gold or 
silver is an impK>ssibility, and the question of the 
best method of using two metals as money is, 
therefore, one of the very greatest importance. 
I have tried to show that the best results for 
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the whole world will be obtained by using them 
as money at a fixed ratio to be determined by 
common consent, and I have taken the oppor- 
tunity of explaining that the bimetallists do not, 
as is sometimes supposed, wish to fix the market 
price of a commodity by law ; the bimetallists 
merely advocate a system of currency which has 
the advantage of rendering the market ratio of 
gold to silver very nearly constant. 

When France maintained the bimetallic sys- 
tem, there was no law in the French Code which 
prevented the holder of either gold or silver 
from selling it in the open market for what it 
would fetch. 

An examination of the economic facts of the 
last twelve years leads to the conclusion that 
there would in any case have been a fall in prices 
after 1873, due to increased population, increased 
wealth, increased trade, and increased production 
of commodities ; but that this fall in prices has 
been aggravated in countries using the gold 
standard, and checked, or altogether obviated, in 
countries using the silver standard by the par- 
tial demonetisation of silver. 

In BO far as this has been the case, the 
silver countries have unquestionably gained, 
while the gold countries have lost. 

On the other hand, the silver countries that 
had debts in gold have lost,' and so have all 
persons whose incomes were in silver, but who 
had incurred obligations payable in gold. 
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Both silver and gold countries have lost by 
the additional element of uncertainty introduced 
into all operations of commerce between such 
countries, as well as by the check imposed on 
the flow of capital from gold to silver countries. 

It cannot be hoped that the adoption of 
universal bimetallism would bring back gold 
prices to their old level, or even prevent the 
possibility of a fall in future years ; but it would 
have a material efiect in this direction, and would 
thereby mitigate the evils from which all coun- 
tries with a gold standard are now suffering. 

If bimetallism be not accepted by the nations 
of the world, every fall in the gold price of 
silver will be followed by a corresponding decline 
in the gold prices of commodities, by increased 
disinclination of capitalists in London to invest 
money in India, by a reduction of profits, and a 
general increase of the burden of obligations 
already contracted in Bngland ; and no man can 
foresee the time when these evils will cease. A 
great crash may be expected if the monometal- 
lists of France and America show that they pos- 
sess the courage of their convictions by altogether 
demonetising silver, and selling the depreciated 
metal in the open market. It would take many 
years to obliterate the effects of the calamities 
which would then be experienced ; and when 
equilibrium had been at last reached, it would 
still be in the power of the inonometallists to 
reproduce similar disasters by persuading other 
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nations to demonetise silver, or at any rate to 
attempt to do so. 

To ensure the final overthrow of the mono- 
metallic theory, it is only necessary that an 
attempt should be made to carry it out without 
reservation ; and it is to be feared that no suffi- 
cient remedy for present evils can be expected 
until some such attempt is made, and tmtil 
monometallism is felt to be intolerable by the 
countries with which the final decision between 
the two systems of currency rests. 

Some years ago a writer of eminence laid 
great stress on the prejudice of “ our straight- 
forward ^English minds ” in favour of mono- 
metallism, and declared that “the unlikely look” 
of bimetallism would “ have as much or more 
effect on most English minds than any argu- 
ment.” 

He was probably right as to the tendency of 
many minds to judge of a thing by its “ unlikely 
look ” rather than by argument ; but there are 
certain facts which even the most “ straight- 
forward English minds ” will find it diffi- 
cult to reject on account of their “ unlikely 
look.” 

Between 1873 and 1884 the value of the 
foreign trade of England, measured by her 
standard of value, decreased by *6 per cent . ; in 
the same period the value of the foreign trade 
of India, measured by the Indian silver stan- 
dard, increased by 571- per cent., and during this 
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time there was no depreciation of silver in India 
as compared with commodities. 

The following table shows the price of wheat 
in periods of seven years, from 1861 to 1881, 
in England and in the three chief wheat-pro- 
ducing provinces of India, and also the average 
price of wheat in 1882-83-84 in both conn- 
tries : — 

Price of Wheat. 


Period, 

Eogfland* shilling 
per quarter. 

India* rupees per 
l.OOOlbs. 

1861-07 

50-25 

20-7 

1868—74 

55*25 

24-9 

1875— lvS81 

46-83 

23-0 

1882—84 

40-75 

22-7 


The average price of wheat in England in 
1882-83-84 was less than the average price of 
wheat during the preceding 21 years by 19’7 per 
cent. The average price of wheat in India fell 
only 1'7 per cent. If the figures of 1885 were 
compared with those of the period 1861 to 1881, 
the contrast would be still more striking, as 
wheat in England has fallen far below the 
average of 1882—84, while its price in India 
remains almost the same. The English farmer 
might accept the fall with the less regret if he 
thought the English people had gained by having 
cheap bread ; but the gain is unreal, in so far as 
all the products of English industry have expe- 
rienced a similar fall — in other words, in so far 
as the fall in price is due to the appreciation 
of gold. 
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Nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
fall in gold prices is only temporary, or that we 
have yet reached the lowest limit. The diagrams 
at the end of Chapter XVIT. show the course of 
prices in England according to the index numbers 
of the Economist from 1845—50 to 1873, and 
also from 1873 to 1885, as well as the prices of 
silver during the same periods. 

From 1845—50 to 1873, while the world still 
retained the advantages of bimetallism, the range 
of gold prices in England was independent of 
the price of silver. Since 1873 the course of 
prices has been steadily downwards, and both 
the general fall in prices and the temporary fluc- 
tuations in prices have been in almost exact 
accordance with the rate of exchange between 
gold and silver. 

The only divergence occurs between 1883 
and 1884, and is due to the India Office having 
temporarily forced down the price of silver in 
the beginning of 1883, by placing bills on the 
market in unprecedented amounts. 

In the language of Mill, gold prices and the 
rate of exchange between silver and gold are 
connected by a law of causation, and we cannot 
doubt that if silver continues to fall relatively to 
gold, the gold prices of commodities will also 
coUtinue to fall. 


Calcutta, 2Aih November, 1885 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTOllY REMARKS. 

The incouvenietice of direct barter led in very EnriyuBeof 
early times to the use of money, and the first 
substance used to discharge, in some degree, the 
functions of money was, no doubt, one that was 
in general request, not perishable, and divisible 
without destruction or impairment of value. 

A man who had surplus wheat, or any other 
perishable commodity, found it convenient to 
exchange it for iron or copper although he had 
no immediate use for these metals, because the 
demand for iron or copper was so general and so 
steady that at a future period he could safely 
calculate on being able to get the same weight of 
wheat, or an equal value of other commodities, 
for the iron or copper which he accepted in 
exchange for wheat. 

The primary conditions on which the use of Primary condi- 
tion* on which 

any substance as money depends are that the th« u»e of *ny 
community should be willing to receive it freely 
in exchange for commodities, and that its value 

B 
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in exchange for commodities should not be liable 
to serious depreciation. 

Iron, copper, salt, and many other commodi- 
ties, have been used as money, and in some places 
are still so used ; but the superiority of silver 
and gold over other substances for use as money 
has long been established and is beyond question. 

The causes which have led to gold and silver 
being generally accepted as the material of the 
metallic currency of civilised nations are well 
known and need not be repeated. 

Although the money of the civilised world 
by a natural process came to be coined gold and 
silver, it will be obvious from what has been 
said regarding the conditions on which the use 
of money depends, that it is not essential that 
the currency should be composed of a substance 
possessing intrinsic value. 

A farmer will be willing to sell his horse for 
mere tokens if he knows that the tokens will be 
I’eadily accepted by those from whom he may 
afterwards wish to purchase commodities, and if 
he knows that the tokens wiU be so limited in 
quantity as not to lose their value in exchange 
for commodities. 

Consequently we find that inconvertible 
paper currencies have frequently come into 
existence. The Government of a country has 
found itself in a position to compel the people 
of that country to accept paper tokens, and has 
forced them into circulation. 
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No such currency is, however, of any value 
for the final settlement of balances between two 
nations. Inconvertible paper may be taken in a 
foreign country, but only on the understanding 
that it can be exchanged in the country of origin 
for something which possesses intrinsic value. 

For the reason just stated an inconvertible 
paper currency is inferior to a metallic currency ; 
but the chief and fatal objection to it is the 
impossibility of feeling certain that the issue of 
inconvertible paper money will be so limited as 
to prevent depreciation. 

The farmer can sell his horse for sovereigns 
in full hope that three months afterwards he 
will be able to buy another horse, equally good, 
for the same sum. If, however, he parts with 
his horse in exchange for tokens, and if the 
Government afterwards largely increases the 
issue of tokens, — and Governments are at times 
very strongly tempted to do so, — he may find 
that it will take twice as many tokens to pur- 
chase another horse, or, in other words, that he 
has sold his horse in exchange for what turns 
out to be only half the price he must pay for an 
equally good horse. 

Inconvertible paper money is obviously the 
cheapest form of currency, but in spite of its 
economy all nations are anxious to possess a 
currency which possesses intrinsic value. They 
find it much safer to trust to the natural laws 
which regulate the production of the precious 

B Z 
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metals than to rely upon the wisdom and modera- 
tion of the best Government. 

Although the use of money is economised by 
credit, and although nations have from time to 
time had recourse to an inconvertible paper 
currency, the legal tender money of the civilised 
world is essentially gold and silver, and, so far 
as can be foreseen, will continue to be gold and 
silver. 

Some nations have a gold currency, others a 
silver currency, others again a currency which is 
partly silver and partly gold ; it is obviously of 
great importance that the material of the cur- 
rency should be employed in the manner which 
will give the best results for the whole world. 
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EXTENT TO WHICH GOLD AND SILVER DISCHARGE, 
RESPECTIVELY, THE DUTIES OF MONET. 

Gold and silver owe almost the whole of their 
value to the fact that they can be converted 
into, and used as, money. 

If gold and silver were absolutely excluded 
from the currency of the world, their value 
would he greatly reduced, if it did not almost 
entirely cease to exist ; and if either gold or 
silver were largely excluded from the currency of 
the world the value of the metal so excluded 
would experience a very great fall. 

For convenience of reference I give here 
estimates of the total annual production of gold 
and silver from 1849 to 1883. 

The production of gold from 1849 to 1875 is 
given on the authority of Tooke and Newmarch 
and %\ie Economist ; the production of silver from 
1852 to 1875 on the authority of Sir Hector 
Hay. The figures for both metals from 1876 to 
1883 are those given by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

The figures showing the production of silver 
in 1849, 1850, and 1851, are taken from an 
estimate by the American Bureau of Statistics. 
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The value of the production of silver in the 
later years is its value according to the former 
ratio between gold and silver, and without 
allowing for the relative depreciation of silver in 
recent years. 


Year Gold | Silver. I Total. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

1840 

5,420,000 

9,000,000 

14,420,000 

1850 

8,890,000 

8,900,000 

17,790,000 

1851 

13,520,000 

8,700,000 

22,220,000 

1852 

27,030,000 

8,120,000 

35,160,000 

1853 

28,080,000 

8,120,000 

36,200,000 

1854 

28,280,000 

8,120,000 

36,400,000 

1855 

30,240,000 

8,120,000 

38,360,000 

1850 

32,250,000 

8,130,000 

40,380,000 

1857 

27,646,000 

8,130,000 

35,775,000 

1858 

24,411,000 

8,130,000 

32,641,000 

1859 

21,458,000 

8,160,000 

29,608,000 

1860 

18,683,000 

8,160,000 

26,843,000 

1801 

22,454,000 

8,540,000 

30,994,000 

1802 

22,118,000 

9,040,000 

31,158,000 

1803 

20,115,000 

9,840,000 

29,956,000 

1864 

18,996,000 

10,340,000 

29,336,000 

1865 

20,254,000 

10,390,000 

30,644,000 

1800 

21,720,000 

10,145,000 

31,865,000 

1867 

20,700,000 

10,845,000 

1 31,645,000 

1868 

19,514,000 

10,045,000 

29,559,000 

1869 

21,283,000 

9,500,0(0 

30,783,000 

1870 

1 19,050,000 

10,315,000 

29,365,000 

1871 

21,793,000 

12,210,000 

34,003,000 

1872 

I 17,569,000 

13,050,000 

30,619,000 

1873 

1 21,946,000 

14,050,000 

35,996,000 

1874 

I 19,880,000 

14,300,000 

34,180,000 

1875 

1 20,353,000 

16,100,000 

36,463,000 

1876 

1 23,400,000 

20,100,000 

43,600,000 

1877 

' 23,400,000 

16,600,000 

40,000,000 

1878 

24,400,000 

19,500,000 

43,900,000 

1879 

22,300,000 

19,800,000 

42,100,000 

1880 

21,900,000 

19,900,000 

41,800,000 

1881 

21,200,000 

21,000,000 

42,200,000 

1882 

20,300,000 

22,600,000 

42,900,000 

1883 

1 19,300,000 

1 

23,400,000 

42,700,000 


The reader will recollect that no estimate of 
the world’s production of gold or silver can 
pretend to more than a very moderate degree ot 
accuracy. 
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Thus it will be seen that the table on the 
preceding page indicates a large increase in the 
production of both gold and silver for 1876. 

This apparent increase is no doubt due chiefly to 
the fact that the figures for years subsequent to 
1875 are taken from a different authority. 

It might at first sight appear that the extent Extent to 

® ^ ® ^ which gold and 

to which gold and silver discharge, respectively, saver dMohsrge 
the duties of money, could be determined by the** duty 
ascertaining tbe ratio which the total amount of 
silver circulating as coin bears to the total 
amount of gold circulating as coin, but it would 
probably give a more accurate result if we could 
compare the total quantities of gold and silver 
either used as coin, or hoarded in view to being 
turned into coin in case of need. 

In consequence of their use as money, gold suver and gold 

^ ^ . hoarded as a 

and silver are very largely hoarded, especially in reserve dis- 
the East ; and as it is assumed that gold and 8enTO*th”duty 
silver can alv/ays be converted into coin, or will 
fetch their full value in exchange for coin, the 
person who hoards them is often content to 
hoard them in the form of uncoined bullion. 

Though not hoarded in the form of coin, they 
are hoarded as representatives of value ; and if 
other metals were substituted as money for gold 
and silver, the new metals would have to supply 
the amount required for hoarding. It is, there- 
fore, fair to say that not only the silver or gold 
which is circulating as coin, but also the silver 
or gold which is hoarded with a view to being 
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made into coin in case of need, is performing the 
duty of money. 

Companion of It is impossible to say what amount of gold 

the relative i . , . , , , . /. 

quantitiM of and Silver is hoarded as a reserve against a time 
of distress, and what amount of bullion is used 


oatM*” ^ produce articles of luxury, and without 

•nffloient ao- any intention of its being thrown into the cur- 

curacy the ex* 

tent to which rency in a time of pressure ; as we are unable to 
determine the relative amounts of gold and silver 
money”*^**' whicli are used as coin and for the purpose of 
hoarding we must be content to compare the 


relative amounts of the two metals which are 


believed to be in the hands of man. The con- 
clusion at which we shall arrive in this way will 
be sufficiently accurate for the purpose we have 
in view. 


increaiod pro- The amount of gold and silver in the hands 

auction of gold ^ 

and ciiver after of mail in 1492 was Only a fraction of the 
of amount in existence at the present day ; but on 

the discovery of America very valuable mines of 
gold and silver came to be worked, and it is 
estimated that from 1493 to 1848 as much as 


1,200 millions sterling of silver was produced, 
and rather more than half that amount of gold. 
Grwt iner^ After 1848 the relative rate of production 

in the produc- ^ * 

tion of gold altered rapidly, and at one period (1853 to 1857) 

from 1849. , , , ,, f i , 

the value of the gold produced was more than 
three times the value of the silver produced. 

Faiimg off in Prom 1857, however, the amount of the gold 
tion of gold produced fell off, and that of the silver increased, 
so that at the present time the production of 
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silver is somewhat in excess of that of gold, 
though if we allow for the depreciation of silver 
in value relatively to gold, the value of the 
silver and gold produced every year appears to 
be very nearly equal. 

The total amount of gold and silver in ex- 
istence at the present day cannot, of course, be 
accurately known ; but, according to Tooke and 
Newmarch, in 1850 there was in existence 15^ 
millions of pounds (troy) of gold, and 374^ 
millions of pounds (troy) of silver. Gold being at 
that date worth 15 J times its weight of silver, 
it follows that the value of the gold was to the 
value of the silver, nearly, as 5 to 8, or, in other 
words, silver discharged eight-thirteenths, and 
gold five-thirteenths, of the duty of metallic 
money. 

Ernest Seyd calculated that in 1871 there 
existed 750 millions sterling of gold in the form 
of coin and bars held by banks and in the 
market, and 649 millions sterling of silver held 
in the same form. These figures wmuld show 
that in that year gold discharged rather more 
than one-half of the whole duty of money, but 
it should be recollected that they do not include 
sums hoarded, and I have little doubt that there 
is more silver hoarded than gold. 

Mr. Dana Horton has estimated that in 1876 
the total stock of gold in the hands of man was 
£1,100 millions, and of silver £1,500 millions. 
This calculation would show that in 1876 silver 


Tooke and 
Newmaroh’s 
estimate of 
quantity of 
gold and silver 
in the hands of 
man in 1850. 


Ernest Seyd’s 
estimate of the 
quantity of 
gold and silver 
coin in exis- 
tence in 1871. 


Dana Horton’s 
estimate of the 
stock of gold 
and silver in 
1876. 
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Estimate of 
the stock of 
gold and silver 
in 1883. 


At least one- 
half the duty 
of metallic 
money is dis- 
charged by sil- 
ver alone. 


did rather less than eight-thirteenths of the 
duty of money, and that gold did rather more 
five-thirteenths. 

The total production of gold and silver from 
1877 to 1883 has been, according to the table 
already given, £152,800,000 and £142,800,000 
respectively, the gold showing a tendency to 
decrease, and the silver to increase. 

If we take Mr. Dana Horton’s figures for 
1876 as our starting point, and place the total 
loss of the precious metals from all causes at 
4 millions of gold and 6 millions of silver yearly, 
we find that the quantities of gold and silver in 
the hands of man at the end of 1883 were, in 
round numbers, 1,224 millions and 1,600 millions 
sterling, respectively. 

The Director of the United States Mints has 
estimated the gold coinage of the civilised world 
at 3,943 millions of dollars, and the silver coin- 
age at 2,755 millions of dollars ; the Director’s 
figures do not include China, where the currency 
is silver. Bearing this fact in mind, and recol- 
lecting also that more silver than gold is hoarded, 
we cannot doubt that at least one-half of the 
whole duty of gold and silver as money is dis- 
charged by silver alone, even after making an 
allowance for the present relative depression of 
silver. 



CHAPTER III. 


IMPOSSIBILITY OP ENTIRELY DEMONETISING EITHER 
GOLD OR SILVER. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived in Effect of en- 
Chapter II. regarding the relative importance of tising silver 
gold and silver as the medium of exchange, and 
which is substantially not open to question, 
enables us to form some conception of what 
would be the effect of entirely demonetising 
silver and substituting gold. 

This change would not, of course, affect the 
total wealth of the world. The land would be 
as productive, and human industry as eflBcient 
as before, but silver would practically cease to 
have any value, while gold would have doubled 
in value. In other words, property worth from 
1,200 to 1,500 millions sterling would have been 
transferred from the pockets of one class to those 
of another. Nor would this change, gigantic as 
it is, represent the whole of the facts; all debtors 
would have their debts doubled, while their 
creditors would gain in a corresponding degree. 

To make any such change in the currency of No prartkaUe 
the world equitable, it would be necessary to ^^uid render 

such a change 

take from every human being one-half of the equitable, 
gold he possessed, and to transfer it in appro- 
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priate quantities to the holders of silver, to reduce 
all gold coins to half their former weight, and 
to substitute for silver coins gold ones containing 
half as much gold as equivalent gold coins would 
have contained before the demonetisation of 
silver. All obligations contracted before the 
change would in the same way require to be 
adjusted with reference to the new and increased 
value of gold. 

The operation is one that could not be carried 
out and that will never be attempted, but what 
has been stated will enable the reader to form 
some conception of the disasters which must 
ensue if gold be very much more largely em- 
ployed as coin than silver. It would, roughly 
speaking, be fair and in accordance with the 
present position of gold and silver that half the 
nations of the world should use silver and half 
of them gold as metallic money. If two-thirds 
of the nations took to gold and left one-third 
with silver, the evils would be enormous; if 
three-fourths chose gold, the evils would be still 
greater; and if the whole world chose gold to 
the exclusion of silver, the evils would be such 
as I have already indicated. 

I have stated extreme cases in order to illus- 
trate the evils of change, but there are many 
intermediate courses involving only minor degrees 
of loss. For instance, six-tenths of the nations 
might adopt gold, leaving four- tenths to silver ; 
and the nations who adopted gold as their 
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standard might, to a greater or less extent, use 
silver for a subsidiary coinage. 

It cannot, however, be too strongly stated 
that any material change in the amount of duty 
as money discharged by gold and silver involves 
an unfair transfer of property from one class to 
another. If gold is called on to discharge 
heavier duties than before, it will rise in value, 
and silver, having less duties to discharge, will 
fall. All holders of gold will gain, all holders 
of silver will lose. All gold debtors will lose, all 
gold creditors gain ; all silver debtors gain, all 
silver creditors lose. 

It might be thought that the countries with 
a gold coinage would gain and those with a 
silver coinage lose when gold was called on to 
discharge a heavier share of the duties of money; 
but it is very doubtful whether the balance of 
disadvantage would not be on the side of the 
countries using gold. The gain of the gold 
countries would lie in the fact that, internation- 
ally, their coin would be worth more than before, 
and the silver countries would lose from the 
opposite cause. On the other hand, the gold 
countries would suffer from a contracting cur- 
rency and the silver countries from an expanding 
currency, and the evils which attend a contrac- 
tion of the currency are much greater than those 
which follow its expansion. 

Great authorities hold that the whole world 
will probably suffer in future from a contracting 


Essential in- 
justice of any 
change in the 
extent to which 
gold and silver 
discharge re> 
spectively the 
duties of 
money. 


Gold countries 
would proba- 
bly suffer more 
from a partial 
demonetisation 
of silver than 
would silver 
countries. 
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currency. If this be the case, the partial de- 
monetisation of silver would be a distinct gain 
to countries with a silver standard, and a distinct 


loss to countries with a gold standard. 

Complete de- The complete demonetisation of either gold 

monetisation ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of either gold or Silver is absolutely impossible, and this Con- 
or silver now , . . i j • n j i 

generally ad- clusion IS now almost Universally accepted, 
although twenty or thirty years ago, when the 
production of gold was so much in excess of that 
of silver, there were eminent authorities who 


held that silver might be demonetised in favour 
of gold, and others who held that gold must be 


Komar kable 
change of opin- 
ion shown by 
the th'Tee 
Monetary Con- 
ferences held 
at Paris. 


demonetised to prevent the indefinite deprecia- 
tion of the currency. 

The course of public opinion on this question 
is veiy clearly indicated by the proceedings of 
the three Monetary Conferences held at Paris in 
18G7, 1878, and 1881. 


TheCoiiferenoe 
of 1807 recom- 
mended an 
universal gold 
standard. 


The first Conference had for its object the 
adoption of an uniform and universal coinage. 
The importance of an universal monetary unit 


was exaggerated in its deliberations, and it con- 
sequently advocated a gold standard, supple- 
mented temporarily with silver. 

Conference of 1878 came to exactly the 
to an exactly opposite conclusion, and declared that it was 

opposite con- 

oiution. “ necessary to maintain in the world the 


monetary functions of silver as well as those of 
gold,” while leaving to each State to' choose 
either gold or silver, or both, as the material for 
its currency. 
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The Commissioners who represented the 
British Government at the Monetary Conference 
of 1878 were permitted to attend only on the 
express understanding that the question to he 
submitted to the Conference was not an open 
one so far as the United Kingdom was concerned, 
and that England would in no way depart from 
the policy which she had pursued for the 
previous sixty years ; or, in other words, that 
she was determined to maintain the gold mono- 
metallic standard. 

The English Commissioners in their Report 
presented to Parliament, while declaring that 
they were of opinion that the impossibilities of 
establishing a bimetallic system by common 
agreement for all the world were so obvious that 
it was not worth while urging the matter, never- 
theless gave it as their opinion that “a single 
gold standard throughout the world would be a 
false utopia, and that further steps in that direc- 
tion might tend to produce incalculable disasters 
to the commerce of the world.” They considered 
that the aim of the various States should be “ to 
keep silver in the position which it occupies as 
the partner or natural ally of gold in all parts of 
the world where it might be possible to do so,” 
and “ that a campaign undertaken against silver 
would be exceedingly dangerous, even for the 
countries who have given a position as legal 
tender only to gold.” 

“Nothing surely would create greater dis- 


The Commii- 
sioners who re- 
presented 
Great Britain 
at the Oonfer- 
ence of 1878 
were only al- 
lowed to attend 
on the under- 
standing that 
the monetary 
question was 
not an open 
one as regards 
the United 
Kingdom. 


Yet the British 
Commissioners 
expressed a 
strong opinion 
against any 
further de- 
monetisation of 
silver. 
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Impossibility 
of oompletoly 
demonetising 
silver acknow- 
ledged at thu 
Conference of 
1881 . ‘ 


orders in the economic situation, and produce a 
more disastrous crisis, than a general effort on 
the part of all States to rid themselves of their 
silver at the same time.’* 

Considering the position in which the Com- 
missioners were placed, no stronger testimony 
could be given to the impossibility of demone- 
tising silver. 

In the Monetary Conference of 1881 the 
impossibility of demonetising silver was practi- 
cally admitted to be beyond question. 



CHAPTEE IV. 


OF THE USE OF TWO METALS AS MONEY. 

It has been shown in the preceding chapter, 
both by argument and on the basis of authority, 
that gold and silver must continue to be used as 
money unless we are prepared to accept a social 
cataclysm. It remains to consider in what 
way the functions of money can best be dis- 
charged by the use of two metals. 

There are many ways in which two metals 
might be used as money. For instance, one set 
of countries might use one metal, and another set 
of countries might use the other metal. Or coin 
might be made to consist of the two metals 
mixed in a definite proportion. Or the two 
metals might, as some allege, circulate side by 
side at a ratio fixed by law, and the ratio might 
either be fixed once for all, or altered from time 
to time. There are doubtless other ways in 
which two metals might be used as money ; but 
in the present day those persons who occupy 
themselves with the question of the use of gold 
and silver as money fall naturally into two 
parties. One party contends that it is possible 
to use both metals as money, a fixed ratio being, 
for certain purposes, established by law between 
c 


In what way 
can two metals 
be used as 
money to the 
best advan 
tage? 


There are vari- 
ous methods of 
using two 
metals as mo- 
ney. 


But the prac- 
tical question 
of the present 
day refers to 
the possibility 
of using the 
two metals, in- 
differently, at 
a fixed ratio. 
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them when coined into money ; and that it is 
expedient, if not absolutely necessary so to use 
them ; the other party contends that a fixed 
ratio between the two metals is an impossibility, 
both in theory and in practice, and that each 
country can and should use one only of 
the metals as its standard, the ratio of ex- 
change between the two metals being left 
to adjust itself by the operation of natural 
laws. 

For all practical purposes it will be sufficient 
to deal only with the question in dispute be- 
tween these two parties.* 

The problems connected with questions re- 
lating to the currency are so complex in their 
nature that it will be best to begin the attack on 
them in the simplest form to which they can be 
reduced. This course has the sanction of Mill, 
who observes that “ on a subject so full of com- 
plexity as that of currency and prices, it is 
necessary to lay the foundation of our theory in 
a thorough understanding of the most simple 
cases, which we shall always find lying as a 
groundwork or substratum under those which 
arise in practice.” 

• I have not thought it neces'^ary to consider a proposal whicli 
has recently been discussed, namely, to fix a ratio between gold 
and silver as a temporary measure, and to vary it, by authority, 
from time to time according to the state of the market. This 
system would not remove the evils from which we now suffer, 
would be found intolerable in practice, and is unnecessary, since 
if the ratio were once fixed for the world it would never require 
to be altered 
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Let US, then, suppose that there are but two 
nations in the world, living side by side, and 
with a population of one million souls in each. 
Let us further suppose that the population of 
each increases at the rate of 10,000 per annum, 
and that the aggregate wealth increases exactly 
in the ratio of the population. Let us also sup- 
pose that one nation uses a metal which we shall 
call and the other a metal which we shall call 
By as money, and that the quantity of metal A 
and metal B produced is just sufficient to in- 
crease the currencies of the two countries in 
exact proportion to their growth in population 
and in wealth, and that the two nations are, so 
far as regards their economic conditions, in a 
perfectly stationary state, everything increasing 
in exact proportion to the increase of population. 

For the sake of simplifying the problem, we 
will further suppose that none of the metal used 
as money is lost, wasted, or employed in the 
arts. 

We will also suppose that one of these na- 
tions has got a currency of 10 coins of metal 
A per head, or 10 million coins in all. As the 
population increases at the rate of 10,000 
per annum, and as everything in the country 
increases in exactly the same ratio, it is clear 
that an addition to the currency of 100,000 
(10,000 X 10) coins should be made yearly if 
prices are to remain the same. 

In other words, the production of metal A 
c 2 


niustratioD of 
' the effect of 
using the metals 
separately as 
money in two 
different coun- 
tries. 



l^rioeB rise or 
fall in each 
country ac- 
cording to the 
rate of produc- 
tion of the 
metal which 
that country 
uses as money. 
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sbould be just sufficient to supply 100,000 
coins yearly. 

We will suppose the second nation to hold as 
currency ten times as much of metal B as the 
first nation possesses of J, and that metal B is 
only one-tenth as valuable as metal J, weight 
for weight. The second nation will consequently 
have a currency composed of 100 coins per head, 
or of 100 millions of coins in all ; and as the 
increase of population is 10,000 yearly it will be 
necessary that the metal B should be produced 
at such a rate as to be able to supply 1,000,000 
coins annually. 

If the two nations continue to increase in 
population and wealth as we have supposed, and 
if the metals from which their coin is made are 
produced yearly at the rate of 100,000 and 
1,000,000 pieces respectively, it is clear that we 
shall have a state of things in which the pur- 
chasing power of coins of metals J and B will 
remain perfectly stationary. 

Let us now suppose that metal A is suddenly 
found in larger quantities, and that the produc- 
tion rises to 200,000 coins yearly. 

If matters had continued in their old course, 
there would have been 10,100,000 coins at the 
end of the first year, and prices would have been 
exactly the same as before. But there are 
actually 10,200,000 coins in existence ; and as 
there is no greater demand for coins than before, 
it follows that the coins will faU in value. This 
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is owing to the invariable law which regulates 
demand and supply. 

We may assume that the metal J continues 
to he produced in larger and larger quantities 
until, when the population reaches 2,000,000, 
the currency, instead of being composed of 
20,000,000 coins, is composed of 30,000,000 
coins, and three coins are actually doing the 
work that was formerly done by two coins. In 
other words, a coin will only purchase two-thirds 
of what it would formerly have purchased, and 
the coins composing the currency have become 
depreciated to the extent of one- third of their 
former value. 

In the other nation, on the contrary, the 
increase of currency has been exactly propor- 
tional to the work it had to do, and prices have 
remained the same. The one country has ex- 
perienced a rise in prices due to over-supply of 
the material of the currency ; the other has had 
the benefit of stationary prices. 

Before the increase in rate of production of ^nd the rate 

of exchange 

metal A began, one lb. of that metal purchased between the 
the same amount of wheat that could be obtained varies in accor- 
in exchange for 10 lbs. of metal B, and one lb. 
of metal A was exchangeable for 10 lbs. of p”®**- 
metal B. 

Under the new conditions, 10 lbs. of metal B 
will still purchase as much wheat as hefore,,while 
one lb. of metal A will only purchase two-thirds 
of that amount ; it follows that one lb. of metal 
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Is it i)08sible 
to arrange that 
the excess pro- 
duction of one 
metal shall 
balance the 
short produc- 
tion of the 
other? 


J will now exchange for only 6f lbs. of metal B, 
instead of for 10 lbs. 

Tbepjt;e8ult therefore has been that there has 
been lise of prices in the first nation, and 
simultaneously an alteration in the rates at 
which the two metals exchange. 

If we assume that the production of metal B 
has been decreasing while that of metal A has 
been increasing, we get a double effect. Prices 
will have risen in the country that uses metal A, 
and fallen in the country that uses metal B. 
Both countries will have suffered from variation 
in prices, and there wiU have been also a varia- 
tion in the ratio in which the two metals 
exchange against each other. 

It will readily be understood that prices 
might rise by one-third in the first country, 
while they fell by one-third in the second 
country. The total amount of the two currencies 
taken together would, in this case, be exactly 
what it ought to be in order that prices might 
remain stationary ; but one country would have 
one-third too much, and the other one-third too 
little, and consequently one country would suffer 
from a rise and the other from a fall in prices. 

At this stage the question naturally arises, 
whether it would be possible by any means to 
so arrange matters that the excess in one country 
should balance the deficit in the other, and that 
both countries should have the benefit of stated 


pnces 
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Assuming, as before, that the population in 
each country has increased from 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000, and that there has arisen an ^^cess of 
one-third of the total currency in one' (tountry 
and a deficiency to the extent of one-third in 
the other, we find that the country which ought 
to have had 20 millions of J coins has got 26f 
millions ; the other country required 200 millions 
of B coins, but has only got 130^ millions. 

An obvious remedy for the variation in prices 
in the two countries is that one-third of the 
population of the second country should give 
up the use of the metal B and use metal A. 

If this be done, we shall have 2f millions of 
people with 26f millions of A coins, or 10 coins 
per head, and IJ millions of people with 133j^ 
millions of B coins, or 100 coins per head. As 
these are the amounts per head required by our 
hypothesis to maintain equilibrium, prices will 
neither rise nor fall in the two countries, and 
the coins will interchange at the rate of 1 to 10, 
as before. 

We thus see that if the production of one 
metal increases just as much as that of the other 
falls, it is possible by a redistribution of the 
population using the two metals to bring about 
equilibrium in prices. 

If the production of one metal fell ofE and 
that of the other remained stationary, it would 
not be possible to bring about equilibrium by 
any redistribution ; but it would be possible by 


This can be 
done in theory, 
by altering the 
diatribution of 
the population 
using the two 
metals. 

And in any 
case the maxi- 
mum variation 
in price can be 
avoided by re- 
distribution of 
population. 
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redistributing the population to spread the effect 
of the excess production over both countries, and 
in this way to diminish the maximum amount 
of the rise in prices. If no redistribution were 
made, prices would rise in one country and 
remain stationary in the other. By redistribu- 
tion we can reduce the variation in price to half 
what it otherwise would have been, hut at the 
same time we bring double the population under 
the influence of the rise. 

It is obviously better that the variation in 
prices should he reduced in degree by being 
spread over the whole world than that the total 
rise due to excess production should fall on a 
few countries. 

The most unfavourable case would arise when 
the rate of production of both metals increased 
equally or decreased equally at the same time. 
In such case no distribution that could be made 
would have any effect. But if the rate of pro- 
duction of one metal increased while that of the 
other decreased, or if they both rose or both fell 
together, but one more rapidly than the other, 
it would be possible by a redistribution of the 
population using the two metals to reduce the 
maximum variation in price due to the rise or 
fall in the rate of production of the metals. 

In other words, by redistribution of the 
population a steadying effect on prices could be 
produced in every case but one ; and that one is 
not likely to occur in practice. 
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Although it is possible to show that, in 
theory, a steadying influence could be exercised 
on prices by redistributing the population using 
the two metals, it must be admitted that any such 
process is out of the question in practice. Who 
is to say that the production of one metal has so 
increased in reference ^o the other metal as to 
make a redistribution of population desirable? 
Who is to investigate the thousand elements 
that affect price, and to say there is a general 
rise or a general fall, and that it is due to 
increased or diminished production of one of the 
precious metals rather than to some other cause ? 
And, above all, what probability is there that 
any nation would change its currency at the 
bidding of some authority to which it owed 
no allegiance, and whose dicta must be of verj’ 
doubtful correctness ? 

It is wholly impossible in practice to readjust 
the currencies of different countries from time to 
time, so as to assign to each of two metals the 
exact amount of duty as money which involves 
the minimum alteration in prices. 


In praotioe, 
however, it 
would be found 
impossible to 
make any suoh 
redistribution. 



CHAPTER V. 


Absurdity of 
certain prin- 
ciples which 
have been put 
forward to re- 
gulate the dia- 
tribution of 
gold and silver 
money among 
the nations of 
the world. 


BRIEF EXAMINATION OP PRINCIPLES WHICH SOME 
AUTHORITIES HOLD SHOULD REGULATE THE USE 
OF GOLD AND SILVER BY DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

Two principles which, it has sometimes been 
said, should regulate the distribution of the 
countries of the world between gold and silver 
may now conveniently be noticed. The two 
principles that have been put forward are — 

(1) All rich nations should use gold, and all 

poor ones silver ; or 

(2) All civilised nations should use gold, 

and all uncivilised nations silver. 

These principles are open to so many objec- 
tions that it is difficult to deal with them 
seriously. What is to be done if a rich nation 
becomes poor, or if an uncirilised nation becomes 
civilised ? 

What will happen if all nations become 
equally civilised or equally rich ? 

Who is to decide with binding authority 
what nations are rich, and what nations are 
civilised ? Will not each nation decide for itself 
whether it is poor or rich ; whether it is civilised 
or uncivilised ? 
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Why should a poor nation use silver? If 
a nation requires £10,000,000 as currency, it 
will have to pay the same for it, whether it 
chooses gold or silver. There is no economy in 
using a silver currency rather than a gold one. 
In either case the currency must be of a certain 
value, and therefore a silver currency will cost 
just as much as a gold one. 

Small debts can, no doubt, be most con- 
veniently discharged with silver coins, because 
gold coins of very small value would be so 
minute as to be inconvenient to handle, and, 
presumably, the proportion of small debts is 
greater in a poor country than in a rich one ; 
but rich countries as well as poor ones find it 
necessaiy to issue a subsidiary coinage in silver, 
copper, or bronze, for the payment of small debts, 
and a poor country will simply require a larger 
proportion of these subsidiary coins. 

What likelihood is there that a division 
based on the comparative wealth or degree of 
civilisation of the nations of the world would 
permanently coincide with a division based on 
the relative capacity of gold and silver to meet 
the demand for an increase of the currency ? 
None whatever. 

Other rules also have been prescribed for 
regulating the use of silver. One is that the 
nation that has got a gold standard should keep 
to the gold standard, and the nation that has 
got a silver standard should keep to its silver 


A silver stan- 
dard and cur- 
rency are not 
cheaper than a 
gold standard 
and currency. 
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standard. Another is that each nation should 
do exactly as it likes. There is something to he 
said for the former of these principles ; indeed, 
the only objection to it is that it would confine 
the effect of over or under production of any 
metal to half the nations of the world instead of 
distributing it over the whole world. 

The latter principle is the one that now 
regulates the use of gold and silver by the 
world. I do not know anything to be said 
in its favour. 



CHAPTER VI. 


EFFECT ON PRICES OF USING TWO METALS AS 
CURRENCY AT A FIXED RATIO. 

It has already been shown that if two metals 
are in use in different countries as money, the 
greatest possible stability of price can, in theory, 
be obtained by an alteration from time to time 
of the proportion of the total population using 
each metal ; and I have admitted that in practice 
any such modihcation is impossible. 

Is it possible to devise any practicable means 
of using the two metals as money which will 
give the same stability of price that would be 
obtainable if we could only distribute the two 
metals at our wish among the populations of the 
world ? 

About this question rages the dispute of the 
monometallists and the bimetallists. 

The contention of the bimetallists is that it 
is possible to declare a fixed ratio of exchange, 
for certain purposes, between the two metals 
when used as money, debts being paid at the 
option of the debtor in coins of either metal, and 
that the existence of this fixed ratio for the 
purposes of the currency will control and regulate 
the market price of the two metals so as to 


Can the sta- 
bility of price 
that would 
be given by 
periodical re- 
distribution of 
the popula- 
tion using 
two metals 
separately as 
money be ob- 
tained in any 
other way ? 
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prevent it from varying in any material degree 
from the fixed legal ratio of the currency. 

In order to test the effect on prices of 
declaring a fixed ratio between the two metals 
when coined, let us again make the assumptions 
AMumingthat that Were made on page 17. We shall then 
have, at starting, a population of one million 
ratio* with a Currency of 10,000,000 coins of A metal, 
of wmetaiuim and another population of one million with a 

would bo to > . . 

giro the maai- Currency of the same value, but consisting of 
^”^Mity”to 100,000,000 coins of B metal, 
prioee. Assuming that both countries remain mono- 

metallic, we shall have in the next stage a 
population of two millions with a currency of 
26| millions of A coins, being an excess of 
6f millions of coins, and we shall have another 
population of two millions with only 133^ 
millions of B coins, showing a deficit of 66f 
millions of B coins. 

At the old ratio of 10 to 1, the 6f millions 
of A coins which are in excess are exactly of the 
same value as the 66f millions of B coins. 

If, then, before the rate of production of the 
two metals began to vary it had been declared 
that the A and B coins were full legal tender at 
the ratio of 1 to 1 0 throughout both countries, 
we should, according to the bimetallists, have 
had 26f millions of A coins and 133^ millions of 
B coins forming the currency for four millions 
of people. The 138-|- millions of B coins being 
worth 13^ millions of A coins, it follows that the 
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value of the total currency is 40 millions of A 
coins, or, in other words, we have for four 
millions of people a currency which is of the 
value of 10 coins of A metal per head. This 
is the exact amount required hy our hypothesis 
to ensure stability of price, and we consequently 
see that the alternative and optional use of the 
two metals as money at a fixed ratio secures 
stability of price, provided that the two metals 
do actually circulate side by side at that ratio. 



CHAPTER VII. 


C7an two metals 
be made to 
circulate at a 
fixed ratio ? 

O b j ect ion 
bated on the 
argument that 
gold and silver 
are commodi* 
ties. 


Ob j eotion 
bated on Gres- 
ham's Law. 


Objection 
bated on the 
law of cost of 
production. 


OBJECTIONS COMMONLY RAISED TO THE POSSI- 
BILITY OP TWO METALS CIRCULATING AT A 
FIXED BATIO. 

We have now got to the very heart of the 
bimetallic question. Will the two metals cir- 
culate side by side at the fixed ratio ? 

Those who oppose the alternative or bi- 
metallic standard say that it is impossible to fix 
the relative values of commodities by law ; for 
instance, one bushel of wheat cannot by law be 
made exchangeable for two bushels of oats. The 
two metals (gold and silver) are commodities ; 
therefore the ratio of exchange between them 
cannot he fixed by law. 

Some hold that under the operation of the 
rule that bad money tends to drive out good 
money, the metal that was the more easily pro- 
duced would gradually oust the other metal, 
while others declare that the ratio of exchange 
between two metals must depend upon demand 
and supply, and cannot be fixed by law. 

It is also argued that the value of gold and 
silver must in the long run be determined in the 
one case by the cost of production of gold at the 
least productive gold mine that is worked, and 
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in the other case by the cost of production of 
silver at the least productive silver mine that is 
worked, and that it is consequently futile to 
attempt to lay down a fixed ratio for determining 
the relative value of gold and silver. 

Before proceeding to examine these argu- 
ments in detail, I wish to correct a misapprehen- 
sion which has been the cause of a great deal of 
opposition to bimetallism on the part of persons 
who have formed their opinions without a careful 
study of the subject. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the bimetal- 
lists wish to see a law passed which shall fix the 
market price of gold and silver. No man is to be 
forced to sell one lb. of gold for exactly 15^ lbs.* 
of silver if he can get more for it, or to be pre- 
vented from accepting less than 15^ lbs. of silver 
if he is willing to do so. Under the bimetallic 
system the State simply undertakes to coin both 
gold and silver freely if brought to it. It also 
declares that it will accept indifferently, in pay- 
ment of money due to it, coins of either metal, 
the relative amounts of coin required to dis- 
charge a debt being determined b}^ the fixed 
ratio. All persons who enter into agreements 
with the State involving the receipt by them of 


• I twe the old French ratio of 1 to 15 1 for convenience, but 
there is no magic in the ratio of 1 to 15^ rather than in the ratio 
of 1 to 10 or 1 to 20. The ratio of 1 to 15 J was the market ratio, 
or very close to it, in the beginning of the present century ; it 
was adopted as the legal ratio by France, and this decision fixed 
the market ratio at 1 to 15J for 70 years. 

n 
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They merely 
wiih to see the 
ourrenoy regu- 
lated in a cer- 
tain way, and 
they hold that 
the result w^" 
be to maintain 
a constant 
market ratio 
between gold 
and silver. 

The value of 
gold and silver 
is almost en- 
tirely due to 
their use as 
money. 


money, must also be prepared to accept either 
gold or silver coin according to the fixed ratio ; 
and if two private persons enter into a contract 
involving the receipt and payment of money 
without specifying whether payments are to be 
made in gold or in silver, the person who has a 
payment to make is given the option of mak> 
ing it either in gold or silver, the quantity 
in each case being determined by the fixed 
ratio. 

Bimetallists do not claim that the market 
price of gold and silver shall be fixed by law. 
They desire to see the currency regulated in a 
certain way ; and they hold that if this be done 
the ratio of the market will, for practical pur- 
poses, remain unchanged. 

In connection with this question I would call 
the reader’s attention to what was said in page 
5, that the yalue of gold and silver is almost 
entirely due to their use as money, and that 
consequently the ' relative value of gold and 
silver depends upon the extent to which the 
different nations of the world use these metals 
as currency. If one nation after another decided 
to demonetise silver and to sell the silver con- 
tained in its currency, the value of silver rela- 
tively to commodities, and stiU more so in 
comparison with gold, could be made to fall to 
a very small fraction of its present value. On 
the other hand, if the nations of the world de- 
monetised gold and sold their gold, the value 
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of gold in relation to silver would experience a 
very great fall. 

In short, we see that the demand for gold or 
silver is due mainly to the extent to which the 
legislatures of the different countries decide to 
use these metals as money, and therefore their 
relative value is, and must continue to be, regu- 
lated by legislation. 

The only question is whether it is better to 
allow the legislatures to act independently in a 
haphazard way, making the ratio now this, now 
that, or whether the legislatures should act in 
unison, with a full knowledge of the problem, 
and legislate in such manner as to give the world 
a constant ratio between gold and silver, if it be 
possible to do so, and the blessing of prices 
as stable as it is possible to make them by a 
judicious management of the currency. 


The extent of 
the xue of each 
metal as money 
depends on 
legislation. 

Therefore the 
relative value 
of each metal 
is regulated, in 
any case, by 
legislation. 

Is it better that 
the values of 
gold and silver 
should be re- 
gulated by 
haphazard 
legislation or 
by legislation 
that has con- 
sidered the 
ends at which 
it should aim ? 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE FIXED RATIO BASED ON THE 
FACT THAT GOLD AND SILVER ARE COMMODITIES. 

In taking up the argument based on the con- 
tention that gold and silver are commodities, 
and that consequently the ratio of exchange 
between them cannot be fixed, I would, in the 
first place, remind the reader of the dangers that 
attend the use of general propositions. 

It is bad logic to prove that the ratio of 
exchange between wheat and barley cannot be 
fixed by law, to assert that the ratio of exchange 
between any two commodities cannot be so fixed, 
and to deduce from this general proposition the 
conclusion that the ratio of exchange between 
gold and silver cannot be fixed, when in fact by 
their being declared to be legal tender at a 
defined ratio, gold and silver are made subject to 
conditions which do not apply to any other com- 
modities. 

What is true of commodities generally is not 
necessarily true of gold and silver when they are 
given a status dififerent from that of all other 
commodities. 

And, unquestionably, gold and silver when 
used as money under a bimetallic system. 
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possess qualities which other commodities do 
not possess. 

I can go into a hatter’s and offer him gold or 
silver coins for a hat, with a firm conviction that 
he will take them in exchange, and with an 
equally firm conviction that if I offered him 
wheat he would not take it. I can pay all my 
debts in gold or silver coin, offering either 
so many gold coins or so many silver coins. My 
creditors would not be bound to take either 
wheat or barley. I can pay all taxes in gold or 
silver coin, choosing either metal, and, according 
as I choose gold or silver, paying either a less or 
greater weight of metal according to the fixed 
legal ratio. I could not pay taxes by delivering 
wheat or barley, nor is there any fixed ratio at 
which Government would accept them. If I am 
cast in damages in a suit, I must pay so many 
gold or so many silver coins, not so much 
wheat. 

I mention these facts to show that though it 
may be impossible to fix a ratio of exchange by 
law between wheat and barley, it must not be 
inferred therefrom that it is impossible to devise 
currency laws which will, in practice, have the 
effect of rendering constant the ratio of exchange 
between two metals forming the basis of the 
currency. 

If gold and silver are freely coined to form 
the currency of a country, and if they are 
declared to be a legal tender at a certain ratio, 
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they are thereby made subject to conditions 
which do not apply to wheat and barley ; and it 
is impossible to argue that what holds good in 
the case of wheat and barley must also hold good 
in the case of gold and silver. 



CHAPTEE IX. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE FIXED RATIO BASED ON 

Gresham’s law. 

Let us now consider the working of the law that 
bad money drives out good. 

It is almost an axiom that if a currency 
consists of two classes of coins of the same legal 
value, but of which one class of coins is intrinsi- 
cally more valuable than the other ; and if there 
is a demand, other than the demand as money, 
for the material of which the coins are made, the 
coins which are intrinsically the more valuable 
will be withdrawn, to a greater or less extent, to 
supply this demand. 

Why is this the case ? For the following 
reasons. The two classes of coins are of equal 
value as legal tender, in payment of taxes, or 
debts, or, by law, in exchange for commodities. 
But if any one wishes to use the coins for any 
other purpose than as money, it is to his advan- 
tage to use those which are intrinsically the 
more valuable. Ten of the inferior coins are 
just as useful in paying debts, as ten of the 
better coins ; but, for all purposes not connected 
with the currency, the latter class of coins is the 
more valuable. Therefore the coin which is 


Bad money 
tends to drive 
out good. 
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The effect of 
thii law on a 
bimetallic cur- 
rency it to in- 
crease the 
ooinage of the 
metal which 
for the time 
being is pro- 
duced the more 
cheaply. 


This increase 
of coinage 
means an in- 
creased de- 
mand, and 
tends always 
to maintain 
the fixed ratio. 


intriasicallj the more valuable will be withdrawn 
for purposes not connected with the currency, 
in preference to the other coin, and the reduction 
of the total amount of the currency will be 
met by the introduction of an equal number of 
the inferior coins. In this way bad coin tends 
to drive out good, because for other purposes 
than use as money it is more economical to 
use the good coin. 

I admit that if coins made of different metals 
are circulating side by side at a ratio fixed by 
law, and if the cost of production of one of the 
metals decreases to a greater extent than is 
consistent with the fixed ratio, the metal which 
is more cheaply produced will tend to be coined 
more largely than would otherwise have been 
the case. If silver and gold coins are legal 
tender at the rate of 1 to 15^, and if the cost of 
production would give a ratio of 1 to 17, there 
will certainly be an increase of the coinage 
of silver, and a reduction in the coinage of 
gold. 

The bimetallists, however, contend that if 
the ratio fell for an instant from 15^ to 1 to a 
ratio of 17 to 1, tliere would immediately and 
ipso facto arise an increased demand for silver for 
coinage and a reduced demand of gold for coin- 
age, and that this increase of demand for silver 
and decrease of demand for gold would continue 
until the equilibrium of 16^ to 1 was again 
brought about. 
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It appears to me impossible to doubt that i£ 
15^ lbs. of silver serve my purpose as well as 
one lb. of gold, and if I can exchange one lb. of 
gold for 1 7 lbs. of silver, I shall never bring my 
one lb. of gold to the mint to be coined. I shall 
prefer to exchange one lb. of gold for 17 lbs. of 
silver ; of the 17 lbs. of silver I shall take 
15^ lbs. to the mint to be coined, and I shall 
have saved 1^ lbs. of silver. 

If the ratio fixed by law between the two 
metals ever ceased in any material degree to be 
the ratio of the market, the dearer metal would 
at once be withdrawn Irom circulation and 
offered in exchange for the cheaper metal, and 
this process would go on as long as the diver- 
gence in ratio continued. The effect must be to 
bring about the fixed ratio again, or to withdraw 
the whole of the dearer metal from the currency. 

Either, therefore, the whole of the dearer 
metal will be withdrawn from circulation or the 
ratio fixed by law between the two metals will 
become again the ratio of the market. If there 
existed a great and sustained demand for gold 
for other purposes than that of currency, it is 
conceivable that silver might continue at the 
ratio of 17 to 1 until gold had absolutely ceased 
to circulate as money, but this result could never 
come about in practice. Let us assume that 
there is £700,000,000 sterling of gold coin in 
the world and £700,000,000 sterling of silver 
coin, and that the annual production of gold and 


Under the bi- 
metallic sys- 
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It iB theoreti- 
oally possible 
that one metal 
mignt be 
wholly with- 
drawn from 
the currency. 


silver is £20,000,000 sterling in each case. Let 
us further assume that the labour which pro- 
duced £20,000,000 worth of silver suddenly, 
owing to the discovery of new and more valuable 
mines, produces £30,000,000 (at the fixed legal 
ratio) and that consequently the ratio of the 
market falls to 1 to 17. Instantly there will he 
a profit to be made by exchanging gold for silver 
bullion and bringing the silver to the mint. 
The £700,000,000 of gold in the currency 
the year’s production of £20,000.000 would at 
once compete in exchange for the £30,000,000 
of silver just produced ; everybody who owned 
gold coined or uncoined would hasten to ex- 
change it for silver at the rate of 1 to 17, and 
would find his profit in paying his debts and 
taxes at the ratio of 1 to 15^^. To suppose that 
any other ratio than that of 1 to 15^ could be 
maintained for a single hour when the holders 
of £720,000,000 of gold were offering it for 
£30,000,000 sterling of silver at any rate better 
than 1 to 15 is absurd. 

If both metals are freely coined into legal 
tender money throughout the world at a fixed 
ratio, no other ratio of exchange is possible, 
unless the production of one of the metals should 
be 80 overwhelming, and the demand for the 
other metal for purposes unconnected with the 
currency so great, that the whole of the scarcer 
metal is withdrawn from the currency for other 
purposes. 
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Even in the extreme case where one metal 
entirely drove the other out of circulation the 
rise in prices would be less than it would be if 
we confined the use of silver to certain countries, 
and gold to other countries. In the latter case 
the excess supply of silver would not raise prices 
in the gold using countries, but it would raise 
prices to a still higher level in the countries that 
used silver only, and the increase of price that 
would result would be higher than if gold and 
silver had been used in all countries at a fixed 
ratio and the former metal had been altogether 
driven out of circulation. 

If the currency of the world continued to 
absorb the total yearly supply of both silver and 
gold, prices must be higher than if gold had 
been driven out of circulation and the currency 
were composed of silver only. 

Of course gold might as easily be driven out 
of circulation by a rise in its cost of production 
as by a fall in the cost of production of silver ; 
but, as we have already seen, the use of the two 
metals as legal tender coin at a fixed ratio can in 
no case give a greater variation in prices than the 
use of one metal, and would practically in all 
cases give a less variation. 

This law of the bad money driving out the 
good is, therefore, merely the means by which 
the bimetallic system acts. If the cost of pro- 
duction of one metal decreases relatively to the 
cost of production of the other metal, the former 
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will be more largely produced, and will tend to 
exclude tbe dearer metal, and the increased pro- 
duction of tbe one and tbe diminished demand 
for tbe other will be regulated by the fixed 
ratio. 



CHAPTER X. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE FIXED RATIO BASED ON THE 
LAWS OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY, AND OF COST 
OF PRODUCTION. 

The exchange ratio of two metals must depend 
on demand and supply. How then can this 
ratio be fixed by law ? 

The answer is simple, and has already been 
given. Under the bimetallic system the market 
ratio is not fixed by law. The laws regulating 
the currency are so framed that the demand is 
for silver when lbs. of silver can be obtained 
for less than one lb. of gold, and that the demand 
is for gold when more than one lb. of gold can 
be obtained for 16 ^^ lbs. of silver. 

The law says nothing about the market ratio, 
but it establishes a currency system, which, by 
regulating the demand, keeps the market ratio 
constant. The bimetallic system acts on the 
market through the law of demand and supply, 
and not in opposition to it. 

It is also said that the cost of production at 
the least paying mine of each metal must deter- 
mine its value, and that consequently the law 
cannot fix the relative values of gold and silver. 

I have already shown that under the hi- 
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metallic system the law does not arbitrarily fix 
the relative market price of gold and silver ; that 
it merely legalises a system of currency which 
by the operation of natural laws tends, under 
certain conditions, to preserve a fixed ratio be- 
tween gold and silver. 

The oMt of In -tije same wav the operation of these laws 

produotion ii , . 

fcooommodatod IS such that mines of one or the other metal 
ratio by the either cease to be worked, or are extended, in 
of manner as to make the cost of production 
>Mh a« worst paying mine exactly equal to the 

ihe oaae may value of the metal produced at that mine. 

**' Let us consider again the state of matters 

assumed to exist in page 19. Ten thousand 
coins of J metal and 100,000 coins of B metal 
are produced at the same cost, and one coin 
of A metal exchanges for 10 coins of B metal. 
Suddenly an invention is discovered which 
enables the A metal to be produ<fed for exactly 
one-half the labour previously expended on it. 
One pound of A metal would now in ordinary 
circumstances be worth only 5 lbs. of B metal ; 
but the one lb. of A metal can be taken to the 
mint and made into coins which serve the same 
purpose as ten times the same number of B 
coins. The men who work at producing metal 
B will immediately see that it is more profitable 
for them to turn their attention to the produc- 
tion of metal A. By working a month a miner 
obtains 10 lbs. of B metal ; but if he worked at 
producing A metal, he would produce 2 lbs.. 
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which would be as effective in paying rent or 
taxes or in discharging ordinary debts, as 20 lbs. 
of B metal. He will therefore give up producing 
B metal and will turn his attention to producing 
A metal. 

In this way the least .paying mines of B 
metal would be abandoned, and new mines (and 
less paying ones) of A metal would be opened, 
and this process would necessarily go on until 
the least productive A mines and the least pro- 
ductive B mines gave exactly the same profit at 
the fixed ratio of 1 to 10. 

The ratio of (jxchange must depend on supply 
and demand ; but the demand being, ex hypotJiesi, 
not a demand for metal A, nor a demand for 
metal B, but a demand for metal A when the 
ratio is better than 1 to 10, and a demand for 
metal B when the ratio is worse than 1 to 10, 
the supply of the two metals necessarily adjusts 
itself to the ratio of 1 to 10. 

The cost of production in the least valuable 
mine of each kind of metal will certainly, in the 
long run, be equal to the value of that metal j 
but it is not the cost of production that deter- 
mines the value, hut the relative value which 
leads to the abandonment of the worst-paying 
mines of one metal and the opening of mines of 
the other metal until the relative cost of produc- 
tion at the worst-paying mines of the two metals 
exactly corresponds with the fixed ratio of 
exchange. 
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The metals are legal tender at the fixed ratio 
of 1 to 10, and (if necessary) the production of 
one metal will increase and that of the other 
fall off until this becomes the ratio of the cost 
of production at the two classes of mines which 
are least productive. 

It is of course conceivable that the fixed 
legal ratio might not be attained even by the 
total abandonment of all the mines of one of the 
metals ; but in that case, if there were no de- 
mand, except as money, for the metal which was 
the more costly to produce, it would simply 
cease to be produced. 



CHAPTER XI. 


UNIVERSAL BIMETALLISM NOT ESSENTIAL, UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS, IN ORDER TO GIVE 
STABILITY OF PRICE. 

The manner by which stability of price, as some 
hold, is brought about by free coinage of two 
metals into legal tender money at a fixed ratio, 
has already been explained ; but for the purpose 
of securing stability of price it is not, under 
certain conditions, necessary that all countries 
should coin both metals. The same effect will 
be produced if a country, or grpup of countries, 
with a suflSciently large currency agrees to coin 
either metal indifferently and to make both 
kinds of coin legal tender at a fixed ratio, every 
other country coining one metal only. 

Let us suppose that there are three countries 
subject to the conditions assumed to exist in page 
19. Each country has a population of 1,000,000, 
— one country coins A metal only and requires 
10,000 coins annually ; the second coins B metal 
only and requires 100,000 coins; and the third 
coins either A metal or B metal at the ratio of 
1 to 10, and requires an addition to its currency 
every year of the same value as the addition to 
the currency of each of the other countries. 


lUuBtration of 
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If we assame the production of A metal to 
be 15,000 coins annually and of S metal 150,000 
coins annually, the first nation will coin 10,000 
A coins yearly, the second 100,000 B coins, and 
the third will coin 5,000 A coins and 50,000 
B coins. 

Let us now assume that the production of 
A coins rises to 18,000 yearly, and consider what 
will happen. 

Each nation will add the same amount in 
value to its currency, and therefore the excess 
production will be distributed between the first 
and third nations, and the proportion of the B 
metal coined by the second nation will be 
increased. 

If we distribute the two metals between the 
three countries on the condition that the currency 
of each country gets an increment of equal value, 
we find that the first country must add to its 
currency 11,000 A coins, and the second 110,000 
B coins, while the third will add to its currency 
7,000 A coins and 40,000 B coins. 

In other words, the value of each of the three 
currencies remains the same, and the rise in 
prices due to the excess production of metal A is 
equally distributed over the whole set. 

The result is therefore the same as if all 
three nations had been bimetallic instead of two 
being monometallic, one with A metal and one 
with B metal, the third being bimetallic. 

If the over-production of A metal continued 
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in future years, it will be evident that the third 
nation would go on absorbing a portion of the 
surplus and giving up a portion of the B metal 
to the second nation. On the other hand, if 
over-production of B metal took place, the third 
nation would absorb a portion of the surplus of 
that metal and would give up a portion of the 
^ metal to the first nation. 

We thus see that the bimetallic system may 
be completely carried out although some countries 
are monometallic, provided there is a country or 
group of countries which is prepared to coin 
both metals freely, and to accept them as legal 
tender at a fixed ratio. 

It is an interesting question to determine 
how long a bimetallic country surrounded by 
monometallic countries can, unaided, sustain the 
bimetallic system. 

The answer is simple, and is obvious from 
the considerations that have been already 
stated. 

A single country can sustain the system so 
long as its currency is actually composed of both 
metals. 

If one metal becomes so abundant in com- 
parison with the other that the latter is 
completely driven out of the country which uses 
the alternative standard, the principle of com- 
pensation ceases to act, and the country that was 
bimetallic becomes practically monometallic. 

The market ratio between the two metals 
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will then cease to be constant, and may vary 
to any extent. 

If the metal which was over-produced ceases 
to be over-produced, and if over-production of 
the other metal begins, the bimetallic country 
which was denuded of the latter metal will 
begin to get it back again as soon as the market 
ratio returns to the legal ratio. 

And it is quite possible that the currency of 
the bimetallic country might at one time be 
composed wholly of one metal, and at a future 
time be composed wholly of the other metal. 

What is necessary therefore for the proper 
maintenance of the bimetallic system, when some 
countries are monometallic, is that the group of 
bimetallic countries should have a currency so 
extensive that it will alFord complete scope for 
the play of the two metals according as one or 
other is over or under-produced, without be- 
coming completely denuded of either metal. 

It has happened that different countries have 
been at the same time bimetallic, but each with 
a different fixed ratio. 

In such cases each metal will drift towards, 
and be absorbed into, the currency of the country 
where it is most highly valued, and if the differ- 
ence in the fixed ratios adopted by different 
countries is of sufficient magnitude to make it 
worth while to export coin from one country to 
another, exportation will take place until at last 
one of the countries only will hold both metals 
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in its currency, and the ratio established by that 
nation between the two metals will be the ratio 
which regulates the market price. 

T?lie United States were at one time bimetal- 
lic at 1 to 16, and France at 1 to 15^. The 
result was that gold was coined in America and 
that silver tended to flow from America to 
France. The stream of silver that flowed to 
France was not of sufficient volume to totally 
exclude gold from her currency ; and the world 
still retained the benefits of the bimetallic 
system at the French ratio, namely, 1 to 15^, 
the efiect of the American ratio of 1 to 1 6 being 
to render the United States for the time practi- 
cally monometallic. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Possibility of 
controlling the 
market by sell- 
ing or buying 
at a certain 
rate. 


ILLUSTRATION OF THK MANNER IN WHICH A SINGLE 
BIMETALLIC COUNTRY REGULATES THE MARKET 
PRICE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

The question of the possibility of a bimetallic 
State surrounded by monometallic States main- 
taining a fixed ratio may be illustrated in the 
following manner. Assuming that the ratio of 
the bimetallic State is 1 to 15 ^, what that State 
undertakes to do is this — 

(1) Any person who chooses may bring a 

pound of gold to the mint and have it 
coined into gold coins, and may then 
get 15 ^ lbs. of silver coins in exchange 
for his gold coins. 

(2) Or he may bring 15 J lbs. of silver, and 

by a similar process exchange it for 
one pound of gold. 

The position is exactly the same as if a mer- 
chant came into the open market and offered to 
all-comers either to give 2 bushels of wheat for 
3 bushels of barley, or to give 3 bushels of 
barley for 2 bushels of wheat. 

In the latter case no other ratio than that of 
2 to 3 could prevail between wheat and barley. 
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Let US assume that when the merchant 
offered these terms of exchange the market 
rate was 2 bushels of wheat to bushels of 
barley. 

As soon as the merchant made his offer all 
persons who had barley to sell would resort to 
him. They would say, “ If we can get 2 bushels 
of wheat for 3 bushels of barley, from this man, 
why should we give 3^ bushels for the same 
amount of wheat in the market ? ” As long, 
therefore, as the merchant’s stock of wheat 
enabled him to give 2 bushels of wheat for 3 of 
barley, no holder of barley would take less than 
2 bushels of wheat for 3 of barley. 

And the holder of barley would find it im- 
possible to get more than 2 bushels of wheat, for 
if the market rate became 2^ bushels of wheat 
to 3 of barley, the holder of wheat would say, 
“ I will not give 2^ bushels of wheat for 3 of 
barley, because I can go to this merchant and 
get 3 bushels of barley for 2 bushels of wheat.” 
So long, therefore, as the merchant had both 
wheat and barley in his possession and was pre- 
pared to exchange one for the other at the ratio 
of 2 to 3, no other ratio could possibly prevail 
in the market. If his stock of either wheat or 
barley ever became wholly exhausted, he could 
no longer make the exchange in the ease of the 
grain which he did not possess, and would lose 
his power of maintaining the ratio of 2 to 3. 
The case is exactly analogous to that of a hi- 
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metallic nation surrounded by monometallic 
nations. 

If a merchant is prepared to sell an article to 
all-comers at a certain price, no higher price can 
prevail in the market ; if he is prepared to buy 
it at a certain price, no lower price can prevail. 
The bimetallic nation is prepared to buy gold at 
1 to 15J, therefore no lower price for gold can 
exist in the market ; it is prepared to sell gold 
at 1 to 15^, therefore no higher price can exist. 

So long as the bimetallic nation possesses 
both gold and silver and is willing to exchange 
them at 1 to 15^^, no other ratio can prevail. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 


RATIO OF EXCHANGE IN EUROPE BETWEEN GOLD 
AND SILVER UP TO 1870. 

Although gold and silver have been used as 
money from the earliest period of which we have 
any record, the nations of the world have never 
combined to use them in the manner which 
would give the best results. Each nation has 
decided for itself whether it would use gold or 
silver, or both ; and if it used both metals, it 
has decided from time to time at what ratio 
they should be a legal tender. Not unfrequently 
adjacent nations have had different ratios, with 
the inevitable result that each metal flowed 
towards the country in which the highest value 
was assigned to it. Very often the coinage has 
been debased, and sometimes Governments have 
taken possession of the mines and coined the 
produce according to their wishes at the time. 

In matters of currency the nations of the 
world have been like men groping in the dark, 
and their perplexity cannot be better illustrated 
than by a consideration of the history of coinage 
in Great Britain, which will have the advantage 
of leading up^ to those changes inaugurated in 
1871 which have led to the loss of the fixed 
ratio between gold and silver. 


The currency 
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The Engliah 
•tendard wae 
originally sil- 
ver. 

But the coin- 
age was fre- 
quently de- 
based. 


And when gold 
was coined the 
ratio between 
gold and silver 
was frequently 
altered. 


The currency established in England by 
William the Conqueror was a purely silver cur- 
rency, but in subsequent reigns the coins were 
frequently debased* by authority, and false coin- 
age was habitual, notwithstanding the penalties 
of excommunication, and even of mutilation. In 
the reign of Edward III. gold coins were for the 
first time made a legal tender, and the ratio 
of exchange between gold and silver coins was 
from time to time declared by the Government, 
an alteration being generally made when the 
silver coin was debased. In the time of James I. 
it was found necessary to reduce the quantity of 
gold in the coins and to order that they should 
pass for a greater number of silver coins. This 
was done to prevent the gold coins from leaving 
the country. The change was effective for a 
time, and it actually became profitable to export 
silver instead of gold. 

In the time of Charles II. it was again found 
necessary to reduce the quantity of gold in the 
gold coins. Guineas were first coined in this 
reign, and were intended to pass current for 
20 shillings ; but as this rate was not proclaimed 
by authority, the guinea actually circulated, by 
public consent, for 21 or 52 shillings, and the 

• An account of the debasement of the silver coin will be 
found in Lord Liverpool’s Treatise on the Coins of the Realm. 
By nine successive debasements, beginning with Edward I. and 
ending with Elizabeth, the Tower pound of sterling'silver, which 
was at first coined into 20 shillings, came at last to be coined 
into 588. lid. 
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standard of the country again became silver 
monometallic. 

In the reign of William III. the silver coin- 
age, which had become very much debased, was 
called in, and full coins issued, at a cost to the 
nation of three millions sterling. 

In 1717, on the advice of Sir Isaac Newton, 
the guinea was declared to be worth 21 shillings. 
The ratio thus established between silver and 
gold was 1 to 15*21, and as in Sjmin, Holland, 
and other countries the ratio was 1 to 14 and 
1 to 14‘50, silver flowed out of England. 

In 1730 the Spanish Government adopted 
the ratio of 1 to 15|, and then silver flowed back 
to England. In 1772 Spain reduced the quantity 
of gold in the gold coins so as to bring about 
a ratio of 1 to 10^. In 1774 the legal tender of 
silver coin in England was limited to £25, and 
it was declared that any offer of payment in 
silver in excess of £25 should only be a legal 
tender according to weight at the rate of 5s. 2d. 
for each ounce of silver. As the silver coin was 
generally below weight at the time, the practical 
effect of this law was to establish gold coin as 
the only full legal tender money, though silver 
was not formally deprived of its status of legal 
tender till a later period. The total coinage of 
silver at the mint from 1717 to 1800 did not 
much exceed half a million sterling, and a con- 
siderable portion of this silver had been taken in 
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In 1786 Spain altered the ratio to 1 to 16^. 
But the standard of England was practicallj 
gold, and continued to he so until 1797, when 
the Bank of England suspended cash payments, 
and Bank of England notes became practically 
a legal tender. 

In 1816 England adopted a gold standard, 
and in 1821 the Bank of England resumed cash 
payments. 

In 1803 France adopted the legal ratio of 
1 to 15^, and as the French metallic coinage 
was sufficiently large to maintain this ratio 
against other countries, it became the ratio of 
the civilised world until, after the lapse of 
70 years, France refused to coin silver freely, 
and so destroyed the ratio. 

The effect of the legal French ratio of 1 to 
15^ in steadying the price of silver up to 1870 
is shown by the following table, which I have 
extracted from a work by Ernest Seyd : — 


Tean. 

Pearoentage in value 
of TOld production 
to Buver production. 

Belative value of 
gold and silver ^ 
Hamburgh from 
1801 to 1832, and 
in London from 

1832 to 1870. 

1801—1810 

24 to 76 

1 to 16-61 

1811—1820 

26 to 76 

1 to 16-51 

1821—1830 

33 to 67 

1 to 15-80 

1831—1840 

36 to 66 

1 to 15-76 

1841—1860 

62 to 48 

1 to 16-83 

1861—1866 

78 to 22 

1 to 16-76 

1866—1860 

78 to 22 

1 to 16-76 

1861—1866 ... 1 

74 to 26 

1 to 16-48 

1866—1870 

69 to 31 

1 to 15*48 


During the whole of the period to which this 
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table refers France was never completely denuded 
of either silver or gold, and was always prepared 
to coin either gold or silver into legal tender 
money at the ratio of 1 to 1 Sj. If, then, there 
is truth in the bimetallic theory, the ratio of 
gold to silver must have been maintained at 
1 to 15i 

An examination of the last column of the 
table shows that the ratio in Hamburgh and 
London was maintained very nearly at 1 to 15^, 
but that there were slight variations, the ratio 
ranging between 1 to 15'48 and 1 to 15'83. 
The explanation of these slight variations is 
this ; — The ratio in France was 1 to 1 5^ ; a 
merchant in London, who had gold for which he 
wished to get silver, was obliged, w'hen silver 
was not forthcoming in London, to incur the 
cost of sending his gold to Paris ; he could then 
exchange it for silver at 1 to 15^ (paying, how- 
ever, a trifling sum to induce the Banks to take 
the trouble of giving him silver instead of gold), 
and he had also to bear the cost of bringing his 
silver back to London. In these circumstances 
the person who wished to exchange gold for 
silver in London would get something less than 
15^ lbs. of silver for one lb. of gold when there 
was a flow of gold towards France. If it so 
happened that there was a flow of silver at the 
time towards France, he would get rather better 
terms than 15J lbs. of silver for one lb. of gold, 
because the holders of silver could only get 
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one lb. of gold for 1 5 J lbs. of silver after they 
had sent their silver to France, and they would 
consequently be prepared to sell their silver on 
easier terms in London and so save the cost of 
transport. Allowing for inevitable slight fluctua- 
tions due to these causes, we see that the French 
bimetallic system did absolutely maintain the 
ratio of 1 to 15 J between gold and silver down 
to 1870. 

It has already been shown at page 9 that in 
the first half of the present century the value of 
the silver in the world exceeded the value of the 
gold, and that silver discharged a larger propor- 
tion of the duties of money than did gold, the 
ratio being about 8 to 5. In these circumstances, 
if the bimetallic theory be wrong, a constant 
market ratio could only have been preserved 
between silver and gold if the production of the 
two metals had been in the proportion of 8 to 5 ; 
in other words, if the production of each metal 
had been exactly proportioned to the extent to 
which it discharged the duties of money. 

The relative production of silver and gold 
during the first 20 years of this period was very 
nearly as 8 to 2f, and yet a constant ratio 
between the two metals was maintained. During 
a second period of 20 years the ratio of produc- 
tion was very nearly as 8 to 4, and the same 
relative value of 15^ to 1 was maintained. From 
1841 to 1850 the ratio of production was nearly 
8 to 8, and yet the ratio of value was maintained 
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at 15^ to 1. From 1851 to 1860 the ratio of 
production was not far from 8 to 28, and yet the 
ratio of value was still maintained at 15 J to 1. 
From 1861 to 1865 the ratio of production did 
not vary greatly from 8 to 23, and from 1866 to 
1870 it was 8 to 18, and yet the ratio of value 
remained at 15^ to 1. 

To contend, in face of the facts stated in this 
chapter, that the legal ratio fixed under the 
bimetallic system between gold and silver when 
used as money will not control and regulate the 
market price of the two metals, is simply to 
abandon reason, argument, and experience, and 
take refuge in assertion. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CAUSE OF THE DIVERGENCE IN THE REL.ATIVB 
VALUE OF SILVER AND GOLD SINCE 1873. 

iiie old ratio ^ RATIO of 1 to 154 between ffold and silver 

between gold ^ ^ ^ 

and eUver has Corresponds to a price of C0|d. per ounce for 

ceased to exist. n m • t t • 

Silver ; the present price or silver in London is 
about 47^d. per ounce; and the ratio of 1 to 
15^ between gold and silver, which was main- 
tained from the beginning of the present century 
up to 1873, has ceased to exist. The relative 
production of silver and gold has been very 
nearly the same during the last few years. How 
then does it happen that the fixed relative value 
of gold and silver, which was maintained when 
the production of silver was three times that of 
gold, and again when the production of gold was 
nearly four times that of silver, lias now com- 
pletely disappeared ? 

answer this question we must go back to 

Oermany. the Monetary Conference held at Paris in 1867. 

That Conference aimed at an universal uniform 
monetary unit to be established by international 
agreement, and, confining its attention to one 
aspect of the monetary question, recommended 
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the universal adoption of the gold monometallic 
standard. Its recommendations bore no fruit 
for a time ; but when the King of Prussia be- 
came Emperor of Germany, and more intimate 
relations were established between the different 
German States, an obvious and valuable reform 
was the substitution of a currency issued under 
the authority of the German Empire for the 
separate currencies of the different States. Ger- 
many possessed at this time the silver standard, 
and might under the new system have either 
continued that standard or adopted the bimetallic 
standard ; but she had received an indemnity of 
£200,000,000 from France, and felt herself in a 
position to introduce the gold monometallic 
standard. 

At this time some nations were gold mono- 
metallic, others silver monometallic, while others 
again were bimetallic. Several nations that were 
nominally monometallic with a gold or silver 
standard, and the United States that was nomi- 
nally bimetallic at the ratio of 1 to 16, possessed 
forced paper currencies. Many other nations 
had a gold, or silver, or a bimetallic standard, 
subject, however, to various defaults and limita- 
tions owing to restrictions placed by law on 
the coinage of one or other or both of these 
metals. 

The countries that effectively maintained the 
gold standard were Gh*eat Britain, Australia, the 
Cape, and Canada; the countries that maintained 
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effectively the silver standard were China, India, 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Mexico. The countries that really main- 
tained the bimetallic system were France, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland. The chief countries 
with a forced paper currency were Turkey and 
Brazil with a nominal gold standard, Italy and 
the United States with a nominal bimetallic 
standard (the latter at the non-effective rate of 
1 to IG), and Austria and Russia with a nominal 
silver standard. 

Germany took preliminary steps towards the 
demonetisation of silver . in December, 1871, 
brought the change into operation in July, 1873, 
and no longer coins silver freely, although she 
has not been able to withdraw the whole of her 
silver money. 

She was quickly followed by Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, who altered their silver 
standard to a gold standard in 1873. After 
1874 Holland also ceased to coin silver as 
legal tender money, and in 1875 began to coin 
gold. 

In 1874 the Latin Union — France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy — suspended the free coin- 
age of silver, the bimetallic principle ceased to 
operate, and the ratio of exchange between gold 
and silver varied just as the ratio of exchange 
between any two commodities not used as money 
would vary. 

As the effect of the changes initiated by 
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Germany was to throw on the market a quantity 
of silver to be exchanged for gold, to limit the 
extent to which the duties of money were per- 
formed by silver, to increase the extent to which 
these duties were performed by gold, and as this 
change coincided with an increase in the produc- 
tion of silver as compared with gold, the in- 
evitable result was a fall in the value of silver as 
compared with gold. 

In 1873 America had altered her nominal America adopts 

the gold Stan* 

bimetallic to a nominal gold standard. When dard. 
she resumed specie payments her nominal gold 
standard became a real standard, and an influence 
tending to raise gold still higher as compared 
with silver was brought into play, which has, 
however, been somewhat checked in its operation 
by the Bland Bill. 

Under this law, passed in 1878, the But ooinn not 
United States must coin not less than a, 000,000 doi- 
2,000,000 of dollars in silver every month at the ^"jy^onth.*"^ 
ratio of 1 to 16, and has been doing so since 


1878. 

The total amount of silver coin coined under of the silver 
the Bland Bill up to Ist October, 1884, was 
no less than 182,380,829 dollars, -^g^rinst 
90,491,251 dollars of this amount silver cer- 
tificates had been issued, while 40,322,042 dol- 
lars had actually been put in circulation, and 
45,567,536 dollars were lying idle in the 
treasury. 
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The following table shows the average price 
of silver in London for every year since 1852 : — 
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CHAPTER XV. 


EFFECTS OF THE DIVERGENCE IN THE VALUE 
OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

We now come to the important question of the 
effects produced by the divergence in the relative 
value of silver and gold which has followed the 
legislation initiated in 1871. 

Silver had fallen in value as compared with 
gold nearly 19 per cent, in the early part of 1885, 
and has since fallen even lower. 

The result of this fall which causes the most 
frequent complaints is the burden imposed 
thereby on all persons whose incomes are in 
silver and their expenditure in gold. Great 
hardship has been caused to all European officials 
serving in India, and the financial position of 
the Government of India has been seriously 
affected. The Government of India has large 
gold liabilities in England, and finds that these 
liabilities require for their discharge the pay- 
ment of a very much larger number of rupees 
than was formerly the case. 

Another evil is the additional uncertainty in 
the operations of commerce between gold- using 
and silver-using countries, due to the fluctuation 
in the relative value of gold and silver. 
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A further evil is the disinclination of capi- 
mentof capital talists to Seek investments in countries that have 
a silver standard. The greatest reservoir of capital 
is to be found in London, and capitalists whose 
capital is in gold hesitate to invest their money 
in a country which has a silver coinage. A man 
who invested £1,000 sterling in India some 
years ago now finds that it is worth about £800, 
owing to the fall in the relative value of silver. 
Consequently capital is discouraged from flowing 
to silver countries. India loses because she has 
to pay a higher price for the capital she requires, 
and capitalists lose because India will not at this 
high rate take as much capital as she otherwise 
would. The evil is no imaginary one. The 
Government of India can borrow in gold nearly 
f per cent, cheaper than it can borrow in silver. 
The Indian gold 3i per cent, stock is above par. 
The Indian silver 4 per cent, promissory notes 
are below par. The difiiculties connected with 
the finding of capital for Indian Railways and 
for the great works projected by the Munici- 
palities and Port Trusts of Bombay and 
Calcutta in the present day are of a very practical 
nature. 

Although the evils just mentioned are of 
such magnitude that it would be very desirable 
to adopt measures for removing them, if this 
could be done otherwise than at an excessive 
cost, they are not intolerable, nor very grievous 
except to the Indian Government and the limited 
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number of people whose incomes are in silver 
and their expenditure, or a portion of it, in 
gold. 

The question of the appreciation of gold since 
the partial demonetisation of silver is of much 
more importance as regards the welfare and 
industry of the world. 

The European nations have for the time 
practically demonetised silver, though they have 
refrained from throwing, except to a compara- 
tively limited extent, their stock of silver on the 
public market. 

Gold is now called on to do more work than 
it would have done if the old order of things had 
not been changed ; to exactly the same extent 
silver is doing less work than it would have 
done. As gold is doing more work, the effect of 
the change must have tended to lower gold 
prices ; as silver is doing less work, the effect 
of the change must have tended to raise silver 
prices. 

The value of the total amount of gold in the 
hands of man is very nearly the same as the 
value of the total amount of silver : if Prance 
had remained bimetallic, the amount of work 
done by gold and silver respectively would have 
been automatically adjusted so as to preserve the 
ratio of 1 to 15 as matters now stand gold 
does more work than it would have done, and 
silver does less work by exactly the same amount ; 
the extent to which prices have been lowered 


Appreciation 
of gold. 
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in the case of gold should, therefore, be very 
nearly the same as the extent to which they 
have been raised in the case of silver. The 
total divergence between gold and silver being 
taken at 19 per cent., we might fairly expect 
that the changes made since 1871 should have 
lowered gold prices about 9^5 per cent., and 
should have raised silver prices by about the 
same percentage. 

And here I would caution the reader that it 
does not necessarily follow from what has been 
said above that gold prices must have actually 
fallen or silver prices risen, or that gold prices 
must have fallen as much as O’T) per cent., or silver 
prices risen in a like proportion. The influences 
which affect prices are infinite in number and 
variety. The quantity of gold or silver used as 
money is only one of these influences, and the 
effect of the appreciation of gold, or depreciation 
of silver, may be aggravated, or counteracted, or 
entirely obscured, by an increase or decrease of 
production, by the extension or restriction of 
credit, as well as by many other causes. We 
cannot say that the more extended use of gold 
has actually lowered gold prices by 9 5 per cent., 
or that the limitation of the area within which 
silver is used has actually raised silver prices by 
9’ 5 per cent. 

All we can say is that gold prices would 
in all probability be 9‘5 per cent, higher 
than they actually, are if there had been 
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no change in the relative use of gold and 
silver, and that silver prices would in the same 
case have probably been lower by 9' 6 per 
cent. 

It will also of course be understood that I do 
not for a moment mean to say that the tendency 
to higher or lower prices is to be measured by 
the exact percentage of 9 5 in each case. The 
total divergence between gold and silver is about 
1 9 per cent . ; and the most probable supposition 
we can make is that half of the divergence is due 
to appreciation of gold, and half to depreciation 
of silver. But the appreciation of gold may 
have been more, and the depreciation of silver 
less, or the opposite. All we know with cer- 
tainty is that the appreciation of gold j>lus the 
depreciation of silver, due to the partial demone- 
tisation of silver, has amounted to a variation of 
19 per cent. ; and it will be obvious that, wher- 
ever the same commodities are bought and sold 
for gold and silver, a variation of 19 per cent, in 
the relative value of gold and silver must be 
followed by a variation of exactly the same 
amount between the gold and silver prices of 
commodities. 

Whether the effect has been to make gold 
prices lower than they would otherwise have 
been by 19 per cent, or silver prices higher 
by 19 per cent., or whether gold prices have 
been kept down to the extent of 9‘5 per cent, 
and silver prices kept higher by 9' 5 per cent.. 


In any market 
where gold, 
silver, and com- 
modities gene- 
rally are ex- 
changed against 
each other, the 
change in the 
relative value 
of gold and sil- 
ver must have 
produced a 
variation of 
equal amount 
in gold and sil- 
ver prices. 
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we cannot say ; but the last supposition is cer- 
tainly the more probable. 

The evidence of an actual fall in gold prices 
in recent years is overwhelming, and will be con- 
sidered in a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


THE FALL IN GOLD PRICES. 

In examining the question of the fall in gold 
prices it will be best to go back for a number of 
years, to inquire what has been the actual course 
of prices during the past half century, to note 
the causes which have produced fluctuations, 
and then t6 endeavour to ascertain to what ex- 
tent prices have fallen since the partial demone- 
tisation of silver. 

The first authority to whom I shall appeal is 
the late Mr. William Newmarch. 

In May, 1878, Mr. Newmarch read a paper 
before the Statistical Society “ On the Progress 
of the Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom 
from 1856 to 1877,” in which he made some 
valuable remarks on the course of gold prices. 

When the great gold discoveries took place 
in the middle of the present century, Mr. New- 
march was one of the few persons who held that 
the extravagant anticipations of rise in prices, 
owing to the increased supply of gold, held by 
most persons, were erroneous, “ and that after a 
short time the extension of commerce, the 
stimulus given to invention and enterprise by 
fresb markets, and the consequent infinite mul- 
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in the period 
immediately 
preceding the 
great gold dis- 
coveries of the 
present cen- 
tury. 


tiplication of transactions far exceeding any 
previous experience, would prevent before long 
any undue rise of prices by mere force of in- 
creased quantity on the side of the new gold ; 
that most emphatically the end to be feared was, 
not that the new supplies of gold would continue, 
but that by any possibility they might fall away 
or cease ; and, in short, that the world ought to 
rejoice if a new gold-field could be discovered 
every few years.” 

In dealing with the subject of prices, Mr. 
Newmarch made use of the average price, mostly 
in London, of the chief commodities of raw 
materials, food, and tropical produce, and carried 
his inquiries, with the help of figures given by 
Professor Jevons, back to the year 1831. 

The following table shows the progress of 
prices, according to Mr. Newmarch, from 1831 
to 1850, the period immediately preceding the 
great gold discoveries : — 


All oommoditieB observed. 

Average price. 

1831—36 

114 

1836—40 

124 

1841—46 

107 

184b— 60 ... . ... 

100 


These figures indicate a marked fall in prices 
during the 20 years ending with 1850. 

On this point Mr. Newmarch remarks as 
follows : — 
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“ Careful observers bad begun to recognise 
the fact, of which there is now no question, viz., 
that for about 20 years prior to 1848 the annual 
supplies of gold had been insufficient to meet 
the wear and tear of the coin in use ; the re- 
quirements of the arts ; and the needs of en- 
larging industry, commerce, and population. 
There had been a slow, but steady and progres- 
sive, tendency towards lower prices ; and, there- 
fore, towards a discouragement of enterprise in 
which lapse of time and the state of distant 
markets had to be considered.” 

Before 1847 the annual supply of gold had 
been about 4 millions sterling yearly. In 1850 
it rose to 9 millions sterling, and in 1850 it is 
believed to have exceeded 32 millions sterling. 
From that date there has been a steady tendency 
to decrease, and in the present day, the total 
production is believed to be under 20 millions 
sterling. 

The effect on prices of the increased produc- 
tion of gold was very marked, as the following 
table, taken from Mr. Newmarch, shows : — 


All commoditieB 'observed. 

Average price. 

Average of 1861 aod 1863 

112 

Average from 1867 to 1869 

126 

Average from 1860 to 1864 

141 

Average from 1866 to 1869 

138 

Average from 1870 to 1874 

128 

Average from 1876 to 1877 

126 


Rise of prices 
after the great 
gold discover- 
ies. 


The American War affected the average 
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from 1860 to 1869 by raising the price of cotton 
and other articles, but, making every allowance 
for this influence, we see that the gold discoveries 
of the middle of the century were followed by a 
rise of prices, which showed signs of falling off 
after 1869, though no very marked change could 
be traced even in the period extending from 
1870 to 1877. 

In January, 1879, Mr. Bohert Giffen read a 
paper before the Stati.stical Society in which he 
dealt with the question of the fall of prices of 
commodities. 

He took sixteen commodities which had been 
selected in 1874 as being fairly representative 
and suitable for recording prices, and he showed 
that between 1st January, 1873, and 1st January, 
1879, there had been a fall of price varying 
from 66 to 10 per cent, in the case of different 
articles. 

To obviate the objection that he was com- 
paring a period of depression with one of infla- 
tion, he examined prices for a series of years, and 
came to the conclusion that there was a great 
and unusual fall. He ascribed the fall to a great 
stimulus to production, to the had harvests of 
1875, 1876, and 1877, and to the appreciation 
of gold. 

The appreciation of gold he held to he due 
to the extraordinary demands upon it to supply 
Germany with a new gold coinage and to enable 
the United States to resume specie payments. 
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But he was not disposed to ascribe the whole 
of the fall in prices to the temporary and extra- 
ordinary demands of Germany and the United 
States. I quote his own words : — 

" The question is infallibly suggested, how- 
ever, whether there is not a subtler cause at 
work — an actual insuflBciency of the current 
supply of gold for the current demands of gold- 
using countries.” 

His opinion in 1879 was that some such 
cause probably was at work, and he based this 
conclusion on the undoubted falling off of gold 
supplies during the preceding 20 years, coupled 
with the “ enormous increase of current de- 
mands.” 

These current demands were due to increase 
of population, wealth, and trade, as well as to 
an extension of the area of gold-using countries 
by the inclusion of France, Germany, and the 
United States. 

“ In this view the fall of prices in the last 
ten years has been aggravated by a subtler cause 
than the extraordinary demands for gold which 
have existed. These demands have come upon 
a market which apparently had no surplus to 
spare. They have consequently been supplied 
very largely by a continued pressure upon exist- 
ing stocks, till an adjustment has at length been 
made by a contraction of trade and a fall in 
values.” 

Mr. Giffen evidently anticipated in 1879 a 
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further fall in prices from the continued scarcity 
of gold, and though he did not look with the 
same apprehension on the result that many other 
authorities expressed, the practical conclusion he 
drew was — “ That the scarcity of gold which 
has contributed to the present fall of prices, and 
may have further serious effects in future, should, 
if possible, be mitigated, and should at any rate 
not be aggravated, by legislative action.” He 
declared against the abolition of small notes by 
countries which still retained them, on the ground 
that it would lead to a further demand for the 
precious metal, and added : — “ Still more we 
ought to deprecate any change in silver-using 
countries in the direction of substituting gold 
for any part of the silver in use. It would be 
nothing short of calamitous to business if another 
demand for gold like the recent demands from 
Germany and the United States were now to 
spring up.” 



CHAPTER XVII. 

FURTHER EVIDENCE REGARDING THE FALL IN 
GOLD PRICES AND ITS CAUSE. 

In April, 1883, the Eight Hon. Mr. Goschen, 
M.P., read a paper before the Institute of 
Bankers on the “ Probable Results of an Increase 
in the Purchasing Power of Gold,” in which he 
carried somewhat further the line of argument 
adopted by Mr. Giffen. 

Mr. Goschen estimated that in the 10 years 
ending 1883 no less than £200,000,000 sterling 
had been required for the purpose of providing a 
new gold coinage for Germany, Italy, and the 
United States of America. 

He held that the application of £200,000,000 
of gold to purposes for which it had not 
been required 10 or 14 years before must, 
ceeteris paribus, cause a fall in prices; and he 
brought forward tables showing that there 
had been a remarkable fall between 1873 and 
1883. 

The following table was given by him to 
illustrate this portion of the question : — 


Opinion of Mr. 
Goschen that 
the fall in gold 
prices is due to 
the additional 
burden thrown 
on gold. 



Brown Manilla . . I 0 16 6 per cwt. | 0 12 




Jute 16 0 0 per ton. 10 10 Oto 11 0 0 per ton. 

Nitrate of Soda ... 0 16 0 to 0 16 6 per cwt. 0 12 0 per cwt 

Saltpetre ... 1 10 6 „ 0 19 0 „ 

Coala, Wallsend 1 10 0 per ton, 0 13 0 per ton. 
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Mr. Goschen also gave a table showing the 
prices of certain other articles in 1873 and 


1881 



187a. 

1881. 



£ 

s 

a. 

£ 

9. 

</. 

Paper for writing and printing . . . 

3 

0 

9 

1 

10 

3 

Silk, i)er lb. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

17 

0 

Timber, per load, hewn 

3 

6 

0 

2 

12 

0 

Stones 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Mahogany 

11 

12 

0 

9 

5 

0 

Bailway carriages 

111 

10 

0 

85 

0 

0 

Boots and Shoes, per doz. pairs .. 

3 

4 

9 

2 

17 

2 


The fall in price shown by these tables 
proves that the purchasing power of gold in- 
creased in a very remarkable degree after 1873. 

It was contended, in opposition to Mr. 
Goschen’s view, that a comparison of the prices 
of 1883 with that of 1873 was not a fair com- 
parison, because 1873 was a year of inflation, 
when prices were specially high. This objection 
is not without force, as will be seen by an 
examination of the figures given by Mr. New- 
march. 

Mr. Newmarch’s figures for the period from 
1865 to 1877 are as follows : — 


1865 






. 152 

1866 






150 

1867 






133 

1868 






129 

1869 






123 

1870 






121 

1871 






120 

1872 






135 

1873 






135 

1874 






130 

1875 






. 125 

1876 






120 

1877 






121 


The year 1873 
one of inflation. 
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These figures show that 1872 and 1873 were 
years of high prices as compared with the four 
preceding years. 

But even after making every allowance for 
the high prices of 1873, a very remarkable fall 
of prices during the last ten years or so has 
taken place. This was shown by Mr. Goschen 
in a letter to the TXmen, in which he appealed to 
so-called “index numbers “ given every year by 
the Economist, which represent the wholesale 
prices of twenty-two of the most important 
commodities of the English market in suc- 
cessive years, and which may be taken as an 
approximate measure of the rise or fall in 
prices. 

The figures of the Economist are here 
given : — 


Year, Total Index No, 


1846— r>0 . 




2,200 

1857, July Ist 




2,996 

1858, January l»t 




2,612 

1866 




3,664 

1867 




3,024 

1870 




2,689 

1871 

1872 

1873 




2,690 

2,836 

2,947 

1874 




2,891 

1876 




2,778 

1876 




2,711 

1877 




2,723 

1878 




2,629 

1879 * 




2,202 

1880 




2,638 

1881 




2,376 

1882 




2,435 

1883 




2,343 

1884 




2,221* 

1886 




2,098* 


• These figures are taken from an article by Mr. GifFen pub- 
lished in the Contemporary Review for June, 1885. 
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This table is conclusive as to the great fall 

° from the infla- 

in prices which has taken place of late years — a tfon of isrs, 
fall which is remarkably steady in its nature, and * oontinuoua 
which has now brought prices back to the old 
level of 1845 — 50 before the great gold dis- 
coveries. There is, indeed, no room for argu- 
ment on this point ; and the only question 
is to what extent the fall in price is due to 
the greater demand for gold in consequence 
of the partial demonetisation of silver and of 
the substitution of gold for paper in Italy and 
America. 

This aspect of the question was dealt with 
by Mr. Hansard in a paper read before the the 
Institute of Bankers in December, 1884. Mr. ITainir to 
Hansard examined the prices of twenty-five ^^otion and 
commodities during the years from 1874 to '>'^er-"uppiy. 
1883, inclusive. He found that the prices of 
twenty-one commodities had fallen as com- 
pared with 1874, while during the same 
period the stock in hand of fifteen articles 
had increased and the stock in hand of ten 
had decreased. 

Of the ten commodities showing a decrease 
in stock, seven also showed a decrease in price. 

Mr. Hansard gave reasons for supposing that 
the effective stock was really greater than his 
figures showed in the case of articles which 
apparently had not increased in stock. But all 
speculations of this kind are uncertain, and the 
reverse process might be applied to all com- 
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modities which had apparently increased in 
stock. 

Mr. Hansard’s final conclusions were that 
there had been a marked and general fall 
in prices during the decade 1874 — 83 ; that 
the fall had occurred, partly owing to greater 
facilities of production, and consequent les- 
sened cost, than formerly, but mainly from 
over-production; and that this over production 
had probably been caused by the opening 
up of new and more abundant sources of 
supply. 

M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu appears to take the 
same view as Mr. Hansard, witness the follow- 
ing passage written in April, 1884 : — 

“ It is evident then that there can be no 
doubt of the actual existence of this diminution 
of prices, and on this point one can hardly 
understand that there should be any diversity of 
opinion. We ourselves have found during the 
last two years that prices have become, if not 
universally, yet generally, lower, and the decline 
moreover has been for the most part of a per- 
manent and durable character, and not merely a 
temporary fluctuation, which will be corrected 
by an immediate rebound. 

“ It is even more than probable that as re- 
gards a vast number of articles this decline 
will eventually become more accentuated; and 
we must express our firm conviction that the 
period is not far remote when the prices of 
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the greater part of the necessaries of life will 
be within the reach of all at a considerably 
reduced rate. 

“ To account for this decline there are many 
circumstances which must be taken into con- 
sideration ; but the causes which have been 
chiefly instrumental in producing it may be 
summed up as follows ; — ^the opening up and 
development of new countries, or the regeneration 
of old ones which had fallen into barbarism and 
have been reclaimed and brought under the 
influence of civilisation ; the increased facilities 
in the means of transport, and the state of per- 
fection to which they have been brought, and 
the continual reductions which are being made 
in tariffs and tolls on railways and canals ; the 
constant augmentation of capital and increase 
of industrial competition, both of which are 
instrumental in causing the rate of inte- 
rest to be lowered, and in forcing the trading 
community to be content with very moderate 
profits.” 

It must be admitted that the arguments of 
Mr. Hansard and M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu have 
much force in them, and that the causes stated 
by them have had a great, and no doubt a last- 
ing, influence on prices. But, on the other 
hand, I find it equally impossible to believe that 
the monetary legislation initiated in 1871, which 
has caused so great a divergence in the value 
of gold and silver during the last 12 years, 


Fall in prioos 
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luM not also had a very material influence 
on prices. 

Formerly gold and silver divided the duty 
of money between them in such manner as 
to preserve a constant ratio of value of 1 
to 15^. 

Now the duty discharged by gold has been 
increased, and that discharged by silver dimi- 
nished, so that latterly the ratio has varied 
between 1 to 19 and 1 to 20. 

This change must have either tended to 
cause gold prices to fall or silver prices to rise, 
or must have had both effects. What grounds 
have we for saying that it has not affected gold 
prices, but has affected silver prices? Would it 
not be just as reasonable to say that it has 
not affected silver prices, but has affected gold 
prices? And is it not certain that it has 
acted partly in the one direction and partly 
in the other ? 

Increased supply of commodities has no 
doubt affected prices, but I do not see why we 
should doubt that the increased demand for gold 
has also affected them. Two causes are shown 
to exist which would tend to lower prices, and it 
would be unreasonable to say that the actual 
fall in prices is due to one only of these 
causes. 

There certainly has been of late years a re- 
markable correspondence between the range of 
prices in England and the rate of exchange 
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between gold and silver. I place side by side 
the index numbers of the Economist for every 
year since 1873, and also the price of silver per 
ounce on the corresponding date — 


Year. 

1873 



Index No. 

2947 


Prioee of silver 
per oz. 

69| 

59 

1874 



2891 


1875 



. 2778 


67J 

1876 



. 2711 


. 554 

1877 



2723 


. 67j 

1878 



2529 


. 63^ 

1879 



2202 


. 49 g- 

1880 



2588 



1881 



2376 


. 51 

1882 



2435 


. 52 

1883 



2343 



1884 



2221 


. 61 

1885 



2098 


. 49^- 


The coincidence shown in this table cannot be 
the result of accident. 

Prices are high in England when exchange 
with the silver- using countries is high, and 
vice versa. But it cannot fairly be said that it 
is the low rate of exchange that makes low 
prices, because low prices in England have also 
the effect of reducing the rate of exchange. 
When the price of silver falls, there is a ten- 
dency to a fall of gold prices of commodities 
in England; when the gold prices of commo- 
dities fall, there is a tendency to a lower price 
for silver. 

The two causes react on each other, and in 
the present day the rate of exchange, in India 
and the general prices of commodities in Eng- 
land rise and fall together. 
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I see no reason to doubt that a bimetallic 
system with a fixed ratio between gold and 
silver would have a steadying influence on prices 
in England, and would tend to keep them at 
a higher level. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


RATIO OF EXCHANGE OF (COMMODITIES FOR SILVER 
IN ENGLAND SINCE 1845, AND LATEST OPINION 
OF MR. GIFFEN. 

To ascertain what has been the exchange value 
of commodities in comparison with silver in the 
English market, I have converted the index 
numbers of the Economist into figures which 
represent silver prices, according to the price of 
silver on the dates to which the numbers refer. 
The result is given in the following table, in 
which I have also given the average of the gold 
and silver prices ; these average prices may, for 
the sake of argument, be assumed to represent 
both gold and silver prices, as they would have 
stood if France had not stopped the free coinage 
of silver at the old fixed ratio. 

In preparing the table on p. 92 1 have taken the 
price of silver from 1845 to 1850 as the standard, 
and consequently the gold index number for that 
period is the same as the silver index number. 
From 1857 to 1874 the gold and silver index 
numbers closely agree, because the French bi- 
metallic ratio prevailed during that period, and 
the market price of silver could only vary slightly 
from that ratio ; the silver index numbers are. 


Silver prices of 
commodities in 
the English 
market. 
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Since the luir- 
tial demoneti- 
sation of silver, 
both gold and 
silver prices 
have fallen, 
but the former 
fell more 
rapidly and to 
a lower point 


however, rather lower than the gold numbers, 
because from 1837 to 1874 the price of silver 
was rather higher than it was during 1845 — 50. 


Year. 

Total 
Index No. 

(gold). 

Total 
Index No. 
(silver). 

Average. 

1846—60 

2200 

2200 

2200 

1867, July Ist 

2996 

2892 

2944 

1868, January Ist ... 

2612 

2529 

2670 

1866 „ 

3675 

3468 

3517 

1866 

3664 

3437 

3601 

1867 

3024 

2958 

2991 

1868 

2682 

2635 

2669 

1869 „ 

2666 

2613 

2640 

1870 

2689 

2641 

2665 

1871 

2690 

2547 

2568 

1872 

2836 

2790 

2812 

1873 

2947 

2933 

2940 

1874 

2891 

2930 

2911 

1876 

2778 

2874 

2826 

1876 

2711 

2905 

2808 

1877 

2723 

2832 

2777 

1878 

2529 

2791 

2660 

1879 

2202 

2642 

2422 

1880 

2638 

2889 

2714 

1881 

2376 

2774 

2576 

1882 

2436 

2787 

2611 

1883 

1 2343 

2786 

2566 

1884 

1 2221 

2593 

2407 

1885 „ 

1 2098 

1 

2605 

2302 


After 1873 gold prices gradually declined, 
and so did silver prices, but the latter fell more 
slowly than the former, and, with the exception 
of 1879, showed no serious decline till 1884. 
After 1877 the fall in gold prices was very rapid, 
and has been practically continuous up to the 
present year. 

If the bimetallic ratio had been maintained, 
we know that prices, both gold and silver, would 
have lain somewhere between what has been the 
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actual course of gold prices and of silver prices ; 
would, in fact, have taken some such course as 
that indicated hy the arithmetical mean between 
the two sets of prices. 

We see then, that, notwithstanding the rela- 
tive depreciation of silver consequent on the 
monetary changes begun in 1871, the high prices 
of 1872 and 1873 have not been maintained in 
silver. The partial demonetisation of silver has 
not caused a rise in silver prices, but appears to 
have checked the fall which would otherwise 
have taken place. Even in silver prices the fall 
has been very great in 1884 and 1885. 

The most probable conclusion is that, even if 
silver had not been partially demonetised in 
Europe, gold prices would have fallen, but that 
they would neither have fallen so rapidly nor so 
far as they have done. 

I cannot doubt that both parties have right 
on their side in their controversy as to the cause 
in the fall of gold prices — ^that gold prices have 
fallen on account of the increased supply of com- 
modities, and that they have also fallen on 
account of the increased share of the duty of 
money thrown on gold. The values in silver of 
the principal commodities of the English market 
fell very little before 1884. In 1884 and 1885 
the fall in silver prices also has been marked. 
The obvious conclusion is that the increased 
supply of silver in proportion to the share of 
work it had to do has partially counteracted a 


The partial do- 
monetisation 
checked the 
fall in silver 
prices, which 
would in any 
case have oc- 
curred. 


And aggrava- 
ted the inevi- 
table fall in 
gold prices. 
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fall ia silver prices that would otherwise have 
taken place. In any case there would have been 
a fall in prices ; the fall in gold prices has been 
aggravated by the partial demonetisation of 
silver ; the fall in silver prices has been miti- 
gated by the same cause. 

The question of the fall in prices was again 
discussed by Mr. GiflFen in an article published 
in the Contemporary Review for June, 1885. 

His conclusion is that, “ Taking a still more 
extended view of the subject, there seems no 
small reason to believe that, whatever may be 
the cause, the course of prices in the wholesale 
markets has of late years taken a decided turn. 
There is at least some evidence that, for fifteen 
or twenty years after 1845 — 50, prices on the 
average tended to rise from period to period ; 
from about 1860 to 1873 they were compara- 
tively stationary, oscillating between the highest 
maxima and minima which had come to be 
established; and since 1873 the tendency has 
been downward, the oscillations now being much 
the same as before 1850, if not at a lower 
level.” Mr. Gifien supports his conclusion as 
to a fall of prices by a reference to the index 
numbers of the Economist, which have already 
been given at page 89, and need not he here 
repeated. 

He also refers to the index numbers con- 
tained in the Parliamentary Beports on the 
prices of Imports and Exports, and shows that 
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the prices of exports have not been so low since 
1840 as they are at the present time. 

Taking 65*8 as his datum for exports, he in- 
forms us that this number falls to be increased 
or diminished in the years since 1840 as fol- 
lows ; — 


Year. Increase. Decrease. 


1840 




13*34 






1841 




10*95 






1845 




6*05 






1848 









2*43 

1849 









5-29 

1852 




— 




6*47 

1853 









1*14 

1854 









0*95 

1855 




— 




2*75 

1857 




0*77 






1859 




0-40 






1865 




23*46 






1868 




11*42 






1873 




19*93 






1875 




8-67 






1876 




2*25 






1877 









0*40 

1879 




— 




6*10 

1881 




— 




6*26 

1883 




— 




5*95 


Similarly, Mr. Q-iffen states that, as regards 
imports, the index number of 81*16 falls to be 
increased or diminished as follows : — 


Year. 

1854 




Increase. 




Decrease. 

0*80 

1855 




3*51 






1867 




7*08 






1859 




— 




1*39 

1866 




13*59 






1868 




5*73 




— 

1873 




4*43 




— 

1875 




0*25 




— 

1876 




— 




3-61 

1877 









1*48 

1878 









7*04 

1879 




— 




10*30 

1880 




— 




6*39 

1881 




— 




6*99 

1884 




— 




9*43 



Of the oauses 
affeotmg prioes 
Mr. Giifen at- 
taches the 
greater weight 
to the insuffi- 
ciency of the 
gold supply. 
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With reference to these tables, Mr. Giffen 
adds ; “ The evidence is thus cumulative as to 
what the course of prices has been since 1850, 
and as to the general course having been very 
different since 1860 — 73 from what it was before. 
Not only do the index numbers prepared by 
Mr. Newmarch many years ago, and without 
any possible foresight of existing controversies, 
support this view, but index numbers based 
entirely on the actual proportions to each other 
of the different articles of our foreign trade bear 
testimony to the same fact. It is impossible to 
suppose that any other index numbers which could 
be impartially constructed would yield any other 
result. Every important article of commerce is 
included in them, and the oscillations of prices 
they respectively indicate synchronise in a 
striking manner.” 

The fall in prices is beyond question, and in 
all probability it is a permanent fall, and very 
possibly a fall of which we have as yet by no 
means seen the end. Mr. Giffen mentions the 
two causes that have been suggested — one a 
great multiplication of commodities and dimi- 
nution of the cost of production, the other a 
diminished production of gold and increased de- 
mand for it. To the latter of these causes he 
attaches the greater weight. 

Finally, Mr. Giffen remarks : “ There has 
been no marked increase . in the rates of wages 
since 1873, and there are now in all directions 
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reports of strikes and lower wages ; rents are 
undoubtedly falling j the income tax assessments 
have increased more languidly since 1875 than 
they did for many years before ; the returns of 
property liable to legacy and succession duty, 
though these are most difficult to follow owing 
to the naturally great fluctuations, would also 
appear of late years to have been stationary or 
declining. The very things are happening which 
we should have expected to happen if there had 
been a pressure upon gold.’' 

Mr. Giffen looks forward to a progressive but 
gradual fall in prices, but he does not view this 
result with apprehension. Trade will be sounder 
and industry steadier under a regime of steadily 
falling prices, and it would be as well to let 
things alone. Above all he holds that tbe 
schemes of bimetallists would be wholly inappli- 
cable as a cure for the evils to be apprehended. 
Assuming these schemes to be successful, “ the 
future course of prices would be regulated by the 
aggregate annual production, not of the one 
metal, but of the two. The proportion of that 
annual production to the stocks of the two in 
use is, however, much the same as the produc- 
tion of the one metal to the stock of that 
metal only. The future course of prices will 
accordingly be much the same as if one 
metal only were used. The multiplication of 
commodities out of all proportion to the in- 
creased means of production of the precious 


Mr. GifFon an- 
ticipates a pro- 
gressive and 
gradual fall in 
l>noes. 


Ho holds bi- 
metallisni 
would be 
wholly inappli- 
cable 08 a cure. 
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Bimetallism 
would not re- 
move all evils. 


But it would 
remove some, 


And would al- 
leviate others. 


metals will go on, and falling prices will in- 
evitably result." 

To those who have read Chapters V. and VI. 
of the present work, it will, perhaps, be unneces* 
sary to use arguments in this place in opposition 
to Mr. Giffen’s conclusion regarding the inap- 
plicability of bimetallism as a panacea for ex- 
isting evils. Nobody but a fanatic would bold 
that the adoption of bimetallism would instantly 
create wealth, remove all commercial difficulties, 
and make everybody prosperous for all time. 
But if a system of currency will remove or miti- 
gate some of the evils from which we now suffer, 
will obviate dangers with which we are threatened 
in the future, and will bring no evils of its own 
in its train, it is not reasonable to reject it on 
the ground that it will not remove every evil 
and smooth away all difficulties. Even if it be 
accepted that there will probably be a progressive 
fall in prices, it would be better for the world 
that the fall should be gradual rather than 
abrupt. Although the production of gold and 
silver bears about the same proportion respec- 
tively to the actual stocks of these metals in the 
present day, this has not been the case in the 
past, and probably will not be so in the future ; 
two metals used at a fixed ratio must give more 
even prices than two metals used independently 
in different countries ; and, so long as the metals 
are not linked by a fixed ratio, we have no 
guarantee that extraordinary demands will not 
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fall on one of them such as fell on gold by the 
action of Germany, the United States, and Italy j 
finally, our inability to avert the effects of a 
calamity is no reason why we should not miti- 
gate them to the extent which is within our 
means. The equanimity with which Mr. Giffen 
contemplates a progressive fall in prices would 
not, if we are to judge from the passage quoted 
at page 77, have been shared by the late Mr. 
Newmarch. “ Most emphatically the end to be 
feared was, not that the new supplies of gold 
would continue, but that by all possibility they 
might fall away or cease ; and, in short, that the 
world ought to rejoice if a new gold field could be 
discovered every few years.” 

Large supplies of gold are required every 
year to meet the increasing volume of commerce, 
while the actual yield of the mines has fallen 
away, and the stock of gold in the world has 
been subjected to extraordinary demands, and 
yet we are told that it would be futile to take 
such steps as are within our power to remove 
from gold the further and increasing burden 
imposed upon it by the partial demonetisation 
of silver, and to obviate the risks to which we 
are exposed in the future. 


u 2 


And would ob- 
viate the risk 
of future dis- 
aster. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ANTICIPATIONS OP THE ENGLISH ECONOMISTS 
REGARDING THE EFFECTS OF THE FALL IN 
THE VALUE OF SILVER AS COMPARED WITH 
GOLD. 

It has already been shown that since the partial 
demonetisation of silver in Europe gold prices 
have fallen steadily and largely, and that this 
fall is attributed by one school to appreciation 
of gold due to the larger demands made upon it, 
and by the other to the increased production 
(using the words in their widest sense) of com- 
modities. 

Any examination of the silver question would 
be incomplete which left out of sight the effects 
produced in those countries which retained the 
silver standard. The chief of those countries is 
India, and to it I propose to confine my re- 
marks. 

When silver first fell largely in value as 
compared with gold many English economists, 
and among them the late Mr. Walter Bagehot, 
declared that the fall in silver was only a 
momentary accident in a weak market, and not 
the permanent effect of lasting causes; that 
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exports from the silver-using countries would 
be stimulated, and imports reduced ; that the 
surplus silver would in this way be absorbed, 
and even that the old ratio between silver and 
gold might be restored, or, at any rate, that 
a new and stable ratio between gold and silver 
would be established. In forming this judgment, 
the nature of the connection hitherto maintained 
between gold and silver by the bimetallic system 
of France appears to have been overlooked, and 
the forecast could only be justified on the as- 
sumption that it was silver that had fallen in 
value, and not gold that had risen. If gold 
had risen in value owing to insufficiency of 
supply compared with the work which it had 
to do, the gold prices of commodities would fall 
in the gold-using countries in the same pro- 
portion in which silver had fallen relatively 
to gold, and there would be no stimulus to 
exports from the silver-using countries, nor check 
on imports. 

So long, however, as gold prices remained the 
same, the fall in the relative value of silver 
would, no doubt, tend to stimulate exports from 
the silver-using countries ; and the stimulus 
would continue to have efEect until prices in the 
silver-using countries had risen by the same pro- 
portion in which the value of silver had fallen. 
The fall in silver would also tend to check, 
imports of merchandise into the silver-using 
countries, and would, other things being equal, 
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tend to increaee the import of silver into those 
countries. 

Whether the anticipations that the old ratio 
between gold and silver might be restored were 
in themselves reasonable or not, they certainly 
have not been justified by the result, and we 
seem to be as far from the establishment of a 
stable ratio between gold and silver as we were 
ten years ago. Moreover, an examination of the 
economic position of India at the time when the 
fall in silver began to occur, and of the facts of 
subsequent years, will show that influences were 
at work which counteracted the action of the 
causes with which the English economists dealt 
from a purely a priori standpoint, and on what 
appears to me to have been an inadequate appre- 
ciation of the facts. 

Before considering what the actual facts 
have been since the fixed ratio between silver 
and gold was destroyed, it will be convenient 
to consider what, in accordance with the bi- 
metallic theory, they might have been expected 
to be. 

If the bimetallic system had not been aban- 
doned gold and silver would have continued to 
divide between them the duty of money in such 
manner as to preserve the ratio of value at 
1 to 15i. 

The bimetallic system was, however, aban- 
doned ; gold was called on to do more work and 
silver less work. 
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As compared with the state of affairs under Every oontnw- 
the previously existing bimetallic system, every tent to which 

Bilver |>erforms 
♦he duty of 


limitation to the extent to which silver dis- 


charged the duties of money was necessarily at- ““"‘y 

o j j sanly accom- 

tended by an exactly equal extension of the p»“ed by an 

, “ exactly equal 

duties which gold was called on to perform ; for exteneion of 
instance, as Germany demonetised and sold the formti^Joid 
silver of her currency, she was forced to replace 
it by gold. 

Besides this permanent alteration in the rela- 8i«>cmi stimu- 
tive extent to which gold and silver discharged from niiver 
the duties of money, there would, in the first 


instance, be a certain amount of demonetised 


silver thrown on the market, which would lower 


the price of silver, and stimulate exports from 
the silver-using countries until the surplus metal 
had been absorbed by those countries. 

When this special supply had been absorbed, 
the special stimulus to exports would cease, and 
silver would exchange for gold at rates which 
would vary from time to time, according to the 
state of the market, but, on the whole, at rates 
lower than the old legal ratio. 

As an illustration of this portion of the ques- Illustration of 
tion, let us assume that there are two nations 
subiect to the conditions assumed to exist in 

currency. 

Chapter IV. A population of 1,000,000 has a 
currency composed of 10,000,000 coins of A 
metal, and another population of equal numbers 
has a currency composed of 100,000,000 coins of 
B metal. The ratio of exchange is 1 to 10. 
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Let U8 suppose that ioth of the people using 
the B metal decide to abandon its use and to 
substitute A metal. In order to do so, they will 
find it necessary to export to the nation using 
the A metal a sufficient quantity of commodities 
to induce it to part with the required amount of 
A coins, and their next step will be to replace 
this wealth as far as possible by purchasing from 
the persons who continue to use the B metal as 
many commodities as can be obtained in ex- 
change for the demonetised B metal. When 
the necessary exchanges have been completed, 
there will be a population of 1,100,000 u.sing A 
metal and having a currency of 9iV coins per 
head, and a population of 900,000 using B metal 
and having lllj coins per head. Exports of 
commodities to the nation which originally used 
metal A will have been specially stimulated 
in the process to the amount of the value of 
1,000,000 of A coins. Property of this value 
will have been gained by that nation at the 
expense of the nation which formerly used the 
B metal, and the price it has paid for this gain 
is a lowering of prices in the proportion of 10 to 
9i’r, while the corresponding gain of the per- 
sons still using the B metal has been a raising 
of prices in the proportion of 100 to 111^. 

The new ratio of exchange between the two 
metals which will ultimately be established will 
be as 9 it to 111|, or as 1 to 12« instead of as 
1 to 10. 
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It is obvious, tben, that the result of altering 
the proportion of the duty of money discharged 
by gold and silver is — 

(1) A transfer of wealth from one nation to 
another, this being that temporary stimu- 
lus to exports of which we have heard 
so much. 

(2) The permanent raising of prices in the 
country which has lost the wealth. 

(3) The permanent lowering of prices in the 
country which gained the wealth. 

(4) A permanent alteration of the rate of 
exchange between the two countries. 

The problem with which we have to deal is 
not, however, so simple as the hypothetical case 
above stated, because the nations that were for- 
merly bimetallic did not, when they stopped the 
free coinage of silver, demonetise and sell their 
silver coin, and because the United States of 
America, though possessing a gold standard, 
have continued, under a special law, to absorb a 
large amount of silver every year. The special 
stimulus to exports from the silver countries has 
been limited to the effect produced by the de- 
monetised silver of Germany, but there is still a 
stimulus of moderate amount, the intensity of 
which depends upon the reduced demand for 
silver in Europe, plus the increased production 
and minus the relief given by the Bland Bill. 

Briefly, then, the effects which might have 


Summary of 
the results of 
changing the 
material of the 
currency. 


The present 
case complica- 
ted by 8i>ecial 
considerations. 
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been anticipated, in accordance with the bimetallic 
theory, were a tendency in gold prices to fall and 
in silver prices to rise — a stimulus of no great 
amount to exports from silver countries which 
would last while Germany was selling her silver, 
and a subsequent slight hut long-continued 
stimulus due to the larger supplies of, and 
reduced demand for, silver. There never was 
the least likelihood that the old ratio of 1 to 1 5^ 
would be restored unless as the result of legisla- 
tion, and a stable ratio could not be attained in 
the future unless by international agreement. 
It will also be evident that the future must he 
tlarkened and the course of commerce disturbed 
by the large sxij)plies of silver valued above its 
market price held by countries that had formerly 
been bimetallic, and by the essentially provisional 
nature of the arrangements made by the Bland 
Bills. 



CHAPTER XX. 


ABSORPTION OP SILVER BY INDIA. 

It has frequently been assumed, in dealing 
with the question of the effects of the demoneti- 
sation of silver in Europe, that the East, and 
especially ludia, possesses an unlimited and un- 
accountable power of absorbing silver. So long 
as the Indian Mints are the only ones that are 
open for the coinage of silver, all supplies of 
that metal that are not wanted for other purjioses 
will, of course, be brought to them to be coined, 
but it seems to me that there has been much 
misconception regarding the power of India and 
the East to absorb silver without the ex- 
change value of silver relatively to gold being 
greatly reduced, and it is desirable to examine 
this aspect of the question before proceeding 
further. 

Eor facility of reference, I give here the 
figures of the imports into, and exports from, 
India, and also the net imports of gold and 
silver since 1885-36. I have also added the 
amounts paid in India every year since 1854-55 
by the Indian Government in discharge of bills 
drawn in Liondon : — 
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[^Miliums of Rupeet.'] 


Official Year. 

liBBcnAKDiaa. 

Net Ixpobts. 

Impoita. 

j Exi>orta. 

Silrer. 

; Gold. 

lAmountcvf 
bills paid 
in India. 

1836-36 ... 

48 

Ill 

16 

3 


1836-37 

65 

132 

13 

4 


1837-38 

60 

112 

20 

4 


1838-39 

62 

118 

26 

3 1 


1839-40 

68 

109 

17 

2 


1840-41 

84 

136 

14 

1 1 1 


1841-42 

78 

138 

13 

i 2 


1842-43 

76 

136 

30 

2 ! 


1843-44 

88 

173 

37 

4 1 


1844-46 

108 

166 

20 

7 


1846-46 

91 

170 

9 

6 


184^-47 

89 

164 

14 

8 


1847-48 

86 

133 

— .) 

10 


1848-49 

83 

16! 

3 

13 


1849-60 

103 

173 

i 

11 


1850-61 

116 

182 

1 21 

12 


1861-62 

122 

199 

29 

13 


1862-63 

101 

205 

46 

12 


1863-64 

111 

193 

1 23 

11 


1864-66 

127 

189 

1 0 

7 

36 

1866-60 

139 

230 

82 

26 

18 

1866-67 

142 

263 

111 

21 

29 

1867-68 

163 

276 

122 

28 

13 

1858-69 

217 

299 

77 

44 

0 

1869-60 

i 243 

280 

111 

43 

0 

1860-61 

235 

330 

63 

42 

0 

1861-62 

223 

363 

01 

62 

8 

1862 63 

226 

479 

126 

68 

69 

1863-64 

271 

666 

128 

89 

94 

1864-66 

282 

680 

101 

98 

72 

1866-66 

296 

666 

187 

67 

64 

1866-67 (11 months) 

290 

419 

70 

38 

69 

1867-68 

367 

609 

66 

46 

38 

1868-69 

360 

631 

86 

52 

46 

1869-70 

320 

626 

73 

66 

1 59 

1870-71 

345 

563 

9 

23 

97 

1871-72 ... 

321 

632 

66 

36 

100 

1872-73 

319 

653 

7 

26 

151 

1873-74 

338 

660 

25 

14 

143 

1874-75 

362 

664 

46 

19 

120 

1876-76 

389 

681 

16 

15 

146 

1876-77 

374 

610 

72 

2 

126 

1877-78 

416 

652 

147 

6 

103 

1878-79 

378 

609 

40 

— 9 

175 

1879-80 

412 

672 

79 

18 

180 

1880-81 

631 

746 

39 

37 

182 

1881-82 

491 

820 

64 

1 48 

1 221 

1882-88 

521 

836 

76 

49 

184 

1883-84 

653 

881 

64 

53 

229 

1884-86 

667 

832 

72 

47 

160 
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Silver is not produced to any appreciable 
extent in India, and consequently that metal 
must be largely imported to meet ordinary wear 
and tear of stock, and to provide for the very 
considerable additions which are made to the 
population every year. 

Considering the vast population of India, and 
the immense stock of silver which she holds, it 
is probable that in the present day not less than 
30 millions of rupees in silver are required yearly 
to maintain prices at the same level. Large as 
this sum may appear, it only amounts to about 
one rupee yearly per 10 persons of the total 
population supplied with silver by the Indian 
imports of that metal. 

The imports of silver into India from 1835-30 
to 1854-55 were very moderate, only 18 millions 
of rupees yearly, and certainly not more than 
enough to keep up the currency, provide for 
increase of population, and meet wear and tear 
of silver not in circulation. 

From 1855-56 to 1865-00 India imported a 
very large amount of silver ; but imports during 
this period were mainly due to borrowing to 
meet expenditure on account of the Mutiny, to 
the large payments in England by Guaranteed 
Companies for expenditure in India, and to the 
special increase in the value of exports due to 
the demand for cotton in consequence of the 
American war. 


Ordinary re- 
quirements of 
India as re- 
gards silver. 


Moderate im- 
ports of silver 
from 1835-36 
to 1854-65. 


Large imports 
of silver from 
1856-56 to 
1865-66. 
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verUr$e\j due 
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The following table shows in periods of years 
the net imports of silver .since 1S55-56, the 
amount of such imports which was covered by 
borrowing in one form or another, and the 
average yearly import in each period, exclusive 
of borrowing : — 


[HfilHowt of Rupee*. 1 




Not importM 
of lilver. 

Amount 
boiTowHl in 
all forms 

, Average 
! yearly 

Difference. > import, cx- 
j dusive of 
' borrowing. 

1865-66 to 

1866 66 . . 

1,189 

690 

499 

45 

1866-67 to 

1869 70 

285 

272 

13 

3 

1870 71 to 

1876-76 .. 

168 

90 

78 

13 

1876-77 to 

1878-79 

, 269 

92 

167 

66 

1879-80 to 

1884-86 . 

1 

382 

66 

317 

53 

Totiil . . . I 

2,283 

1,209 

1,074 

i 36 


Under the head “ Amount borrowed in all 
forms ” I have shown all borrowing in London 
by which the amount of bills drawn on India 
was proportionately reduced ; all payments in 
London by Companies for capital expenditure in 
India ; and all silver debt of the Government of 
India, payment of interest on which was trans- 
ferred from India to London, and which was 
presumably borrowed from Europe. 

If the sums shown under the two former 
beads had not been received, the drawings on 
India would have been increased by an equivalent 
amount, and the exports of silver to India would, 
pro tanfo, have been reduced. 

Of the silver debt of India, 206 millions were 
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transferred to the Jjondon register for payment 
of interest between 1855-56 to 1884-85. I have 
assumed that the latter figure is the amount of 
the silver debt incurred during this period which 
was borrowed from Europe — an assumption 
which is probably under the mark. 

It will be seen that from 1855-56 to 1865-06 
India imported annually 108 millions of rupees; 
but that if we deduct the imports due to borrow- 
ing, India imported only 45 millions of rupees 
annually during this period, notwithstanding the 
special impulse given to imports of silver by the 
American war. 

From 1806-67 to 1875-70 India imported 
very little silver indeed, except what she 
borrowed. 

From 1876-77 to 1884-85 India has imported 
a considerable quantity of silver apart from the 
imports due to borrowing. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these 
figures is that from 1855-66 to 1805-60 India 
imported silver largely owing to borrowing and 
from special causes ; that in 1800-07 her supply 
of silver had in this way been raised above what 
may be called equilibrium ; that consequently 
from 1866-67 to 1875-76 she would have im- 
ported very little silver but for further borrow- 
ing ; that the borrowing from 1806-67 to 
1875-76 served to maintain the Indian currency 
above equilibrium ; and that India might have 
been expected for some time after 1875-76 to 
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import very little silver, unless under the in- 
fluence of borrowing or other special causes. 

amount of silver imported into 

Import* of «ii. India from 1855-56 to 1884-85 and paid for 

ver have been ^ ^ i 

moderate. comes to 36 millions of rupees yearly — an amount 

not greatly in excess of what India requires to 
keep prices at the same level ; and a large portion 
of this amount was paid for by the great increase 
in the value of exports during the American war. 

But although India has, apart from borrow- 
ing, only imported 36 millions of rupees yearly 
since 1855-56, I do not assert that she would 
only have imported this amount if there had 
been no borrowing. The wants of India in the 
matter of silver have been largely supplied by 
borrowing since 1855-56; and if they had not 
been so supplied, she would probably have im- 
ported more than 36 millions of rupees yearly, 
paying for the excess either by increasing her 
exports, or reducing her imports, of merchandise. 

The figures which I have given, however, 
entirely dispose of the assertions so frequently 
made, that India is a country which from some 
inexplicable cause has absorbed, and will continue 
indefinitely to absorb, any quantity of silver 
without economic disturbance. 

Improbability India requires, and under all ordinary cir- 

of very large , ^ *' 

import* of rii- cumstauces would import, 30 millions of rupees 

ver in future 

unioa* under yearly, and may possibly take double that 

of* amount ; but beyond this figure there is little 

oauiefc . likelihood that she will go, unless there should 
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be large borrowing on the part of Government, 
or unless some abnormal cause should come into 
play, such as that which led to the unprecedented 
increase in the value of cotton exported from 
India during the American war. No doubt 
cheaper freight to Europe stimulates exports, 
and tlie extension of irrigation and construction 
of railways enable more produce to be brought 
to the ports for export ; but there is a limit to 
the surplus produce which India can spare, and 
the payment of interest on money already bor- 
rowed, as well as the general increase of the 
home charges of the Government of India, swell 
the drawings of the Secretary of State, and tend 
to reduce the imports of silver. Moreover, the 
supply of silver has been forced and maintained 
above equilibrium in the past by borrowing ; and 
if the stimulus of special causes were removed, 
India would probably prefer to take merchandise 
rather than silver. 

It seems, therefore, to be in the highest 
degree improbable that, apart from borrowing 
and other special causes, such as a further heavy 
fall in exchange, India is at all likely to take 
more than t'O millions of rupees yearly in 
future. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


Tbo atimulun 
to export* and 
eheok on im- 
port* would 
nooeanarily be 
attended with 
a rl*o in the 
*ilver price* of 
both exports 
and Import*. 


PRICES OF INDIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS SINCE 
THE FALL IN THE RELATIVE VALUE OF SILVER. 

Those who held that the fall in the relative 
value of silver would stimulate exports from the 
silver-using countries, and check imports into 
them, based their argument on the assumption 
that, owing to the fall in the relative value of 
silver, the gold countries could afford to give 
more silver for commodities imported from the 
silver countries, and that the silver countries 
would be forced to give more silver for the 
articles produced in the gold countries, or, in 
other words, that the prices, measured in silver, 
of both exports and imports would rise. 

The contention was perfectly sound on the 
assumption that it was silver that had fallen and 
not gold that had risen, and that gold prices 
would remain the same as before in the gold- 
using countries. 

According to this theory, the increase in 
exports and decrease in imports of mercbandise, 
and the correspondingly large imports of silver, 
would continue until prices had risen in the 
silver countries proportionately to the fall of 
silver as compared with gold. When equili- 
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.brium was restored ia this way, the special 
impulse to exports and the special check on im- 
ports would cease, and exchange between the 
gold and silver countries would take place ac- 
cording to the ordinary laws. 

Let us consider whether these anticipations 
have been justified by the facts. 

If events had followed the course anticipated, 

* of Indian ex- 

we should find in the first instance an increase i>ort8 have not 
in the prices of exports, which would be perma- 
nently maintained, and would lead for a time to 
a large increase in the quantities exported. In 
connection with this matter, I would call atten- 
tion to Appendix A, which shows the prices of 
the principal articles of export at Calcutta since 
1873. It shows very little rise in any year since 
1873, and a large decrease in 1885. From this 
table I have prepared with some difficulty the 
following table of index numbers for 13 of the 
principal articles : — 


187» . 





1600 

1874 . 





1729 

1875 . 





1491 

1876 . 





1519 

1877 . 





1634 

1878 . 





1645 

1879 . 





1652 

1880 





1765 

1881 . 





1584 

1882 . 





1530 

1888 . 





1453 

1884 . 





1607 

1885 . 





1364 


The numbers show a good deal of fluctuation, 
but on the whole the course is steadily down- 
wards ; the high index numbers in certain years 
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Indication of 
prioen afforded 
by recorded 
valuen ' and 
quantities of 
imiK>rts and 
oxi>orts. 


Prioes in silver 
of iini>orts into 
India have not 
risen. 


being due to famine rates for rice in Calcutta 
and excessive fluctuations in the prices of one or 
two articles of no great importance. 

A further indication of the course of prices 
may be obtained by observing the relation be- 
tween the recorded values and quantities, accord- 
ing to the Customs returns, of articles exported 
from India. 

The table of export prices on p. 117 has been 
obtained by comparing the recorded values and 
({uantities of articles exported. 

These figures show no general increase in the 
prices of exports. 

It is clear then that the anticipation of a 
stimulus to exports attended by a permanent 
rise in price has not been fulfilled. 

I need not deal specially with imports into 
India. If the reader will turn to page 94, he 
will see that for 1873 Mr. Giffen’s datum for 
export prices of English commodities (G5'8) re- 
quired to be increased by 19‘93, raising it to 8b IB, 
and that for 1883 it required to be reduced by 
5'95, bringing it down to 59 85 ; so that there 
was a fall between 1873 and 1883 in the gold 
prices of English exports from 85 73 to 59 85, 
or of rather more than 30 per cent. But 1873 
was a year of remarkable inflation of price. If 
we compare 1875 with 1883, we find a fall from 
74 47 to 59’85, or more than 19 per cent. 
Between 1875 and 1883, therefore, the gold 
prices of exports from England (and consequently 
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of imports into India) fell by an amount almost 
exactly equivalent to the total fall in the value 
of silver as compared with gold. Since 1883 
the prices of English exports have fallen still 
further, and we arrive at the remarkable fact 
that, apart from the temporary inflation of 1873, 
the gold prices of English exports, and therefore 
of Indian imports, have fallen more than silver 
has fallen in relation to gold ; that the silver 
prices of Indian imports are now lower, and not 
higher; and that the check on imports into 
India, which was expected to be caused b^' the 
rise in silver prices of imports, has had no 
existence in reality. 

The same conclusion follows from an exami- 
nation of the prices of the chief articles of import 
as determined from the values and quantities of 
imports recorded in the customs returns. 

The ttiblo on 2>- HA shows clearly that there 
has been no such rise in the silver price of im- 
ports iis we should have expected if silver had 
fallen in value in relation to commodities. 



Avei-ape 

lb'4-75 l875-7(!. ICTO-r; 1877-7X li<W9 l«7SM!0,!l880-81 1881-82.1862-83 1883-84.1881-86. 
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Haw silk ... ... Ip* 

Silk piece-goods 100 yds. 109 3 



CHAPTER XXII. 


PRICES IN THE INTERIOR OF INDIA. 

The ])rices with which we have dealt in the 
precediiif^ chapter have been prices at the coast. 
It will not be uninteresting to consider, so far as 
the means at our disposal permit, what has been 
the course of prices in the interior of the country. 
The case of imports need not be specially con- 
sidered. Imports are cheaper at the coast than 
they formerly were ; and as the cost of carriage 
into the interior of the country has been growing 
less year by year, we may feel sure that imports 
are cheaper in the interior than they have been 
at any former period. 

The general question of the rise or fall of 
prices in the interior of India is one of much 
difficulty. Prices vary so much from time to 
time, and from place to place, in a country so 
vast, and which has long suffered from defective 
means of communication and defective rainfall 
inducing local famine, that, unless there had 
been a marked fall or rise, it would be hope- 
less to attempt to discover the working of 
a general law among so many discordant ele- 
ments. 

The course of the prices of exports at the 
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coast, would not justify the opinion that there 
has been any considerable rise of prices in the 
interior of India, though doubtless the improve- 
ment in means of communication, and especially 
the construction of railways, would tend to raise 
the average of prices by raising prices in those 
tracts in which they had hitherto been kept at a 
low figure by the impossibility of finding a 
market for surplus produce. The <juestion of 
the rise or fall in prices of the principal articles 
of food has recently been investigated by Mr. 
J. E. O’Conor of the Financial Department of 
the Government of India, and the following 
figures at which he has arrived after careful 
inquiry possess a special interest at the present 
time. I have thought it sufficient to give the 
prices for five of the principal food-grains, the 
course of prices of other food-grains being the 
same. 

Seers per one rnpte* 

Bombay, 
8 districts. 

11*95 
12*33 
11*71 
14*31 


* Prices are here shown ‘according to the Indian systtjm. 
The Snglish reader should recollect that the larger the quantity 
of grain that can be purchased for a rupee the lower is the price 
of that grain. A seer is 2^ lbs. 


Wheat, 


North- 
. Western 

I Provinces i 
jand Oudh, 

II distncts'o districts. I h districts. 'n districtaj 


Punjab, .flydcmbad 

* I Provinces, Territory, 


Average of 1861-67 ) 

(7 years) . ) 

Average of 1868-74 f 

(7 year.) 

Average of 1875-81 f ; .e.r*; 

(7yiar8) ^ 

Average of 1882-84 
(3 yefirs) ... 


21*17 


18*82 


21*99 

17'29 

18*19 

22*22 


27*3 


! 


12*45 


23*52 ' 12*41 

24*81 . 13*14 


23*34 


17*61 
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Serrji one rupee. 




1 Bengal, j 

liadraa. 

Central ) 
Provinces, ! 

Burma, 

liter. 

i 

14 difftriota 7 districts. 

a districts. 7 districts. 

Average of 1861 -67 (7 years). . 
„ 1868-74 \ „ ).. 

„ 1875-81 ( „ )... 

1882 84 (3 years) . 

22-41 

21-41 

18- 71 * 

19- 92 

12-25 

14- 93 
12-35 

15- 61 

21-1 i 
19-07 
19-96 
21-88 

17- 09 

18- 35 
15-07 
15-22 


Seers 

per rupee 





Bombay » 

' Ccmtral j 
i Provin(tiK,j 

l\iujab. 

North- 
, >\ issteru 
Provinces,* 

Madras, 

Jo tear. ^ 

0 diKtn<*tii 12 (liHtiiftH : 

2 diKtn<‘ts 

11 diHtri<‘tH 

o districts. 


(7 yoai’H) 
Vijrago of Iti 
(7 youi'H)... 
vorago of Ih 

(7 yoarH) . 
vorago of IM 
(li yoaiw) 


67 

i 

S 

i 

17-37 

' 22-36 

28 54 

25-18 

20-03 

74 

18-86 

21-74 

23-01 

21-57 ; 

26-15 

81 

i 

s 

1 7 33 

1 21-98 ' 

23-68 

24-92 

19-9 

84 

( 

S 

20-21 

1 27-99 

i 

33-46 

27 92 i 

29-8 


iSVr/« per rupee. 


i 

Oudh, 

Noith-Wcist 1 
' I’rovinccs, | 

Ihiujab, 

Hurley. | 

3 districts 

) 8 districts 

1 

<> districts. 


1 1 


Aveiago of 1861- 67 (7 years) ... 1 

31-36 

j 29-48 

38-08 

„ 1868-74 ( „ ) ... 1 

23-53 

1 25-18 

27-36 

1876 81 ( „ ) ... 

27-78 

! 26-46 

27-36 

„ 188*2-84 (3 jH-ars) 

28-15 

27-19 

35*24 


ISet'rs per rupee. 






North- j 




1 Bombay, 

Madras, 

1 West 

I Provinces 

Punjab, 



! 


land Oudh,' 



19 districts. 

6 districts ;ll distncts.6 districts. 


Buira.^ 


i - - 

1 1 

1 

1 

Average of 1861-67 (7 years).. . | 

16-67 

1 

1 20 85 

23-22 

25-98 

>> 

1868-74 ( „ )...] 

17-32 

1 25-19 

19-39 

20-53 

yy 

1876-81 ( „ )...| 

16- 

20 45 

2201 

21-16 

yy 

1882-84 (3 yciars) ... j 

18-39 

29*96 

24-9 

27-78 


• A species of millet. 
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Mr. O’Conor’s figures show very clearly that 
there has been no general rise of the price of 
food-grains in India. The harvests of 1882-83- 
84 have been better than the average, and the 
cheapening of grain from this cause has more 
than counteracted the effects of the opening up 
of districts which formerly could not send their 
surplus produce to the coast for export. 

I have also examined tables showing for 
several Provinces the cost of work done in suc- 
cessive years by the Irrigation llepartment. 
The Irrigation Department was chosen, because 
its work is generally carried on at a distance 
from the great centres of* population, and its 
rates are not affected by so many special dis- 
turbing causes as in the case of other branches 
of the Indian Public Works Department. 1 
found the general course of prices to be the same 
in all Provinces, and it is unnecessary, therefore, 
to print the tables for more than one Province — 
the Punjab. 

The figures given on p. 124 are the average 
rates for the province ; and as work is not being 
carried on every year in the same places, the 
average does not, in all cases, fairly represent the 
whole province ; but, the figures show very fairly 
what the general course of wages has been, and 
they are conclusive as regards a large and steady 
rise in the wages of skilled labour, such as that of 
masons, bricklayers, carpenters, and blacksmiths 
— a result which might have been anticipated 


Prices and 
wages in the 
Irrigation 
Branch of tlie 
Public 'W''orks 
Department. 


Wages of 
sldllod labour 
have largely 
risen. 



1^62 : 1663 . I 1664 . . 1665 1666 . ^67 , I'iOS 1869 . 1870 . - 1871 . ‘ 187 t 
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from the construction of railways, canals, and 
other great public works. 

On the other hand, the rates for earthwork f *"'■ 

skilled laUiur 

show that, away from the great centres of trade i*»'e not rinon 

, 111 it'** same 

and industry, tliere has been no very marked proportion, 
improvement in the wages of unskilled labour — 
a result probably due, in some degree, to increase 
of population in a country remarkably deficient 
in manufacturing industry. 

As a further test in dealing with the ques- 
tion of a rise in wages, I have obtained state- 
ments showing, since 1855, the rates of pay of 
postmen and runners emidoyed by the Post 
Office, which are given in Appendix Ji. 

The rat('s of ]iay of postmen have, it will be Wag«H of poKt- 

. , , T ^ 1 • • .men have 

seen, increased very largely ; but this increase is urgoiy mm. 
chiefly due to a change in the nature of their 
work, which has become of a more responsible 
nature, and requires greater intelligence for its 
performance. 

Tn 1855 the postmen were only required to 
deliver letters, and many of them could not read 
even the vernacular language. They now pay 
money orders, and those drawing the higher 
rates of pay are expected to be able to read 
English as well as the vernacular language. 

The statement of the pay given to postmen 
in successive years affords, however, a good illus- 
tration of the manner in which a demand for a 
higher kind of labour is gp’adually growing up in 
India as its organisation becomes more complex. 
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Moderate in- 
crease in wages 
of postal run- 
ners. 


The statement showing the pay of postal 
runners is of special value. The runners are the 
men who carry the mail from stage to stage 
where no other means of conveyance is available. 

a/ 

Their pay represents the wages of the lowest 
class of unskilled labour, and the rates given are 
the lowest market rates for which their services 
could be obtained. The average rates of pay in 
different years have been as follows : — 





Monthly wagefl. 
Its. 

185.) 

18(i0 . 



. . 4 *05 

4 *56 

18(15 . 



. 4-95 

1870 . 



. 5 '20 

1876 . 



. 5-14 

1880 . 



. 5*24 

1885 . 



. . 6 *35 


I’liese figures show conclusively that the market 
rates for unskilled labour away from the great 
centres have not increased in any considerable 
degree since 1870 . It will be observed that the 
figures of the Postal Department fully cor- 
roborate those of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, so far as they go ; there is an increased 
demand for, and higher wages are given to, 
skilled and intelligent workmen; but there has 
not been the same improvement in the position 
of ordinary labourers, taking them as a class and 
not confining our attention to the great cities, 
where the wages of unskilled labour have cer- 
tainly increased in a material degree. 

We thus see that the prices of exports at the 
coast have not increased, that the prices of food- 


Bummary. 
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grains in the interior are not higher than they 
were, though this may be, in some measure, due 
to the good harvests of recent years, and that, 
away from the great centres, the wages of un- 
skilled labour have risen very little. On the 
other hand, there has been a large rise in the 
wages of skilled labour ; the number of skilled 
labourers is, unfortunately, inconsiderable as 
compared with the number of unskilled labourers, 
and on the whole the rise in wages has been very 
moderate. 

The final conclusion can only be that the fall 
in the value of silver as compared with gold has, 
up to the present date, not had any considerable 
effect in raising prices or wages in India; though 
there can be no doubt as to its influence in pre- 
venting a fall. 



CHAPTER XXIIT. 


INCUEASE OF INDIAN EXPOUTS AND IMPORTS SINCE 
THE FALL IN THE VALUE OF SILVER RELATIVELY 
TO GOLD. 

It has been shown in Chapter XXI 1. that there 
has not, to say the least, been any rise in the 
silver prices of exports from India, nor in the 
silver prices of imports into India. 

There has not, therefore, been an}’' special 
stimulus to exports or check on imports due to a 
rise in silver ])rices. Silver prices of exports at 
the coast have remained m^arly the same, with 
however a tendency to fall in very recent years. 

The change which has actually taken place 
has been a fall in gold prices, both of exports 
and imports. 

We will now proceed to consider what the 
actual course of the import and export trade 
of India has been since the fall in the rate of 
exchange ; and to do so with advantage it will 
be necessary to consider the course of trade for 
some years previous to the date on which this 
fall began to declare itself. 

The figures of the import and export trade 
have been already given at page 108, and need 
not be repeated. 
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Examining these figures, we find that from 
1855-56 to 1861-62 there was a large, and, on 
the whole, steady growth of exports. 

During the same period imports also in- 
creased, mainly owing to increased imports of 
cotton goods from England. 

The American war gave an enormous stimu- 
lus to the Indian cotton trade from 1862-63 to 
1865-66, and prices rose so high that the value 
of the raw cotton exported in 1864-()5 was 
nearly seven times the value of the cotton 
exports of 1859 60, although the quantity was 
increased by little more than 50 per cent. 

During the same period the imports of mer- 
chandise showed a steady and considerable 
increase, but the increase did not at all approach 
the value of the increase in exports. During 
the four years 1802-63 to 1865-66 India im- 
ported no less than 542 million rupees in silver 
and 312 million rupees worth of gold, while only 
taking merchandise in excess of the figure of the 
years immediately preceding to the amount of 
157 million rupees in the four years. Moreover, 
neiirly one-half of the increase in the value of 
merchandise imported was due to the higher 
price which India had to pay for manufactured 
cotton goods, of which the quantity imported 
actually fell off. 

The result is perhaps not other than might 
have been expected, seeing that a sudden influx 
of wealth among the Indian peasantry could 


Genoral course 
of Indian 
foreign trade. 


Increaso in 
value of ex- 
ports of ootton 
owing to 
Americim war. 


Payments for 
cotton exiK>rtod 
largely taken 
in gold and 
silver. 
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Moderate in> 
crease of ex- 
ports from 
1866-07 to 
1874-75. 


No increase of 
imports of 
merchandise 
during this 
time. 


Moderate in- 
crease of ex- 
ports from 
1874>76 to 
1878-79. 


hardly lead at once to a greatly increased de- 
mand for foreign luxuries of which they had 
little or no knowledge. Gold and silver appeal 
to all men’s feelings, and in gold and silver the 
Indian people preferred to receive the value of 
their cotton. 

From 1806-67 to 1874-75 there was a 
steady, but not very great, growth of the export 
trade. The quantity of raw cotton exported 
every year from 1866 -67 to 1874-75 remained 
nearly constant, but its value declined largely. 
On the other hand, both the value and quan- 
tity of the indigo, rice, jute, seeds, and tea 
trade increased steadily. The famine of 1874 
affected both the rice and indigo trades very 
injuriously, and the total exports of the year 
would have been low but for a large export 
of cotton. 

The total value of the exports of 1874-75 
exceeded that of 1867-68 by only 55 millions of 
rupees, and as the Secretary of State had been 
increasing his drawings there could not be any 
considerable increase in imports of merchandise. 
In fact, the value of the imports of merchandise 
in 1874-75 only exceeded that of 1867-68 by 
5 millions of rupees, while the imports of silver 
fell off by 10 millions of rupees. 

From 1874-75 to 1878-79 there was no 
very great increase of exports, the figures for 
these years being 564, 581, 610, 652, and 609 
millions of rupees. During this period the im- 
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ports of mercliandise were almost stationary, 
but the imports of silver were very large in the 
years 1870-77 Jiiid 1877-78, and the imports of 
gold were trifling during the whole period. We 
see, tnen, that from 1874-75 to 1878-79 there 
was no remarkable stimulus of exports, and con- 
sequently there could be no large increase of 
total imports, including silv^er and gold. These 
years were affected by the great Madras famine, 
and the combined effect of the famine and the 
rise in the price of gold was largely to reduce 
the imports of gold. 

After 1878-79 there was a large increase in 
the export trade, and the exports of 1884-85 
exceeded those of 1874-75 by 2G8 millions of 
rupees. The following tables show the quanti- 
ties and values of the articles to which this great 
increase is due. I have included cotton in the 
table on page 132, for, though its value in 1884-85 
is less than in 1874-75, it is very much greater 
than it was in 1878-79. 

When the exports began to increase after 
IS 78- 7 9, the imports of all kinds also increased, 
for although the Secretary of State largely 
increased his drawings the increase was far less 
than the increase in exports. 

The imports of 1884-85 exceeded those of 
1874-75 by 195 millions of rupees. 

The tables on page 133 show the quantities and 
value of the chief articles of which the import 
has largely increased. 
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of exports 
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Large increase 
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merchandise 
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A7)fe.— The valaw for the five years ending 1873-74, as recoided in the trade returns, for cotton tTru^t, cotton piece-goods, metals, oils, and sugar, are based on 
tariff valuations. Speaking generally, the real values were almost always in excess of the taiiff valuations. 
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ExporU not 
•peoinlly stimu- 
lated by rise of 
prices. 


We now see that when the fall in silver first 
occurred there was no remarkable increase in 
exports. After 1878-79 there was a very great 
increase in exports, but this increase was not due 
to depreciation of silver, because the silver prices 
of exports had not risen. The increase in exports 
was due, in fact, to the opening of the Suez 
Canal, to the reduced cost of sea carriage, and to 
good harvests, coupled with the opening out of 
the country by means of railways, which not 
merely enabled produce to be conveyed more 
cheaply to the coast, but even in some instances 
rendered it possible, for the first time, for the 
producer to find a market for his surplus pro- 
duce. We shall see hereafter that the fall in 


the relative value of silver was not without 


its influence on this result; but that fall, it 


cannot be too strongly repeated, could only 
have stimulated exports by increasing their 
price in silver ; and, as it has not done so, it 
cannot have been the chief cause of the in- 


creased exports. 

The English economists expected that imports 
into India would be checked by the increase in 
their silver prices. There has, in fact, been no 
importa not such increase in prices, and imports have ffrown 

checked by . . . ° 

rice in prices, steadily. The fall in gold prices has more than 
counterbalanced the fall in the relative value of 


silver, and the people of India now get their 
imports more cheaply, even under a silver 
standard, than they formerly did, and the large 
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increase of exports has enabled them to increase 
their imports, notwithstanding the heavy amounts 
drawn by the Secretary of State every year to 
meet the growing home expenditure of the 
Government of India. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


No consider- 
able substitu- 
tion of ini}>orts 
of silver for 
Inij^torts of uior- 
okandise after 
the fall in the 
relative value 
of silver. 


NO SPECIAL FLOW OF SILVER TO INDIA 

SINCE 1873. 

With a view to examine still further the 
question of the depreciation of the Indian cur- 
rency, I have prepared the following table, which 
shows the proportion in which Indian imports 
were divided between merchandise, gold, and 
silver, at different periods : — 


[^MUlums of rupcf*."] 




Aversf^ 

' i 

1 



Periods. 

yearly 

impurtR, 

, includmK 
gold and 

1 rercentage ’ Pcirentage 

1 men^an. ^ gow"**” 

1 ’ 1 ! 



silver. 

1 j 

■ 


1855-60 

to 1865-66 

380 

: 58 0 ^ 

28-4 ' 

13-6 

1866 67 

to 1872-73 

... ! 423 

78-3 1 

12-4 

9-3 

1873-74 

to 1878-79 

; 441 

85 2 

13*1 ; 

1*7 

1879-80 

to 1884-85 

on 

t 82 8 i 

10-3 , 

6-9 

It 

will be 

observed that from 

1855 

-50 to 


1865-00 the percentage of silver imported by 
India was very high, while the percentage of 
gold was also high, and the percentage of mer- 
chandise was low. This period includes the 
years when the value of Indian cotton had risen 
so largely, and also covers several years in which 
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London drawings on India had practically 
ceased. 

As already explained, the Indian people pre- 
ferred at this time to take silver and gold rather 
than merchandise. During the next period, 
from 1866-()7 to 1872-73, the stimulus of high 
prices for cotton was withdrawn, and total im- 
ports increased very slightly. The proportion 
of merchandise making up the total im])orts 
however, largely increased, while the percentage 
of gold fell largely, and the percentage of silver 
was considerably less than half what it had 
been. 

If we take now the period 1873 74 to 1878-79, 
we find that the yearly average of imports was 
only slightly in excess of that of the preceding 
period. This result might seem at first sight to 
confirm the opinion of those who held that the 
fall in silver would discourage imports into India, 
but examination shows that it does not do so. 
The contention of the English economists was 
that the imports of merchandise would be dis- 
couraged and the imports of silver stimulated, 
and not that the aggregate imports of all kinds 
would be checked. In fact, as imports depend 
on exports, and as exports would be stimu- 
lated, it would necessarily follow that total 
imports also would be stimulated, the stimulus 
being, however, confined to the imports of 
silver. 

The exports during the period 1873-74 to 
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No 8i)ooial or 
i n j uri o ui 
stimulus to In- 
dian exports 
in the period 
1873-74 to 
1878-79 due to 
the fall in the 
value of silver 
relatively to 
gold. 


1878-79 averaged 694 millions of rupees yearly, 
as against 532 millions yearly from 1866-67 
to 1872-73. The drawings of the Secretary 
of State, however, were high during the years 
1873-74 to 1878-79, and the excess drawings 
just covered the increase in exports. For 
this reason there could be no increase in 
total imports. If the fall in the rate of exchange 
had any effect on imports, it could only be by 
reducing the imports of merchandise and gold, 
and increasing the imports of silver. But we 
find that India only imported during this period 
a very slightly larger proportion of silver than 
before, and that the falling off in the imports 
of gold was counterbalanced by an increase in 
the imports of merchandise. It can readily be 
understood that when gold first rose in price as 
compared with silver, a people so conservative 
and ignorant as the inhabitants of India hesitated 
to purchase it, imagining, no doubt, that the 
rise was temporary ; and doubtless the distress 
caused by the Madras famine also affected the 
imports of gold. The falling off in the imports 
of gold was not, however, made good by an 
increase in the imports of silver. The per- 
centage of silver imported increased only by '7, 
while the percentage of merchandise increased 
by 6‘9. 

We therefore see that when silver first fell 
in value as compared with gold, there was no 
extraordinary development of exports, and the 
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percentage of total imports taken in the form of 
silver was almost the same as before. In other 
words, there is barely a trace of that reduction 
in imports of merchandise and increase in the 
imports of silver which the English economists 
anticipated. 

From 1879-80 the value of the average 
annual exports rose to 798 millions. A portion 
of the increase met the increased drawings of the 
Secretary of State, but the balance went to 
increase imports. If the increase of exports was 
due to a stimulus given by the fall in silver, w(‘ 
should expect to find that the percentage of 
silver imported after 1878-79 was larger than 
before. On the contrary, we find that from 
1879-80 to 1884-85, as compared with the 
period from 1873-74 to 1878- 79, a slightly 
less per-centage of merchandi.se was imported, 
a considerably less percentage of silver was 
imported, and a larger per-centage of gold was 
imported. 

If w'e compare the period 1879-80 to 
1884-85 with the period 18{)f)-67 to 1872-73, 
before the fall in silver took place, we find that 
after the fall in silver a less percentage of both 
gold and silver was taken, and a higher per- 
centage of merchandise. If we take the whole 
period 1873-74 to 1884-85 together, we find the 
percentages to be 83’8, 11'5, and 4 9 for mer- 
chandise, silver, and gold, respectively, and com- 
paring these percentages with those for the 


Nor during tlio 
period from 
1879-80 to 
1884-85. 
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period 18G6-G7 to 1872-73 (which are 78 3, 12-4, 
and 9'3), we find that after the rise in gold and 
fall in silver had come into operation the imports 
into India were composed of a very much smaller 
proportion of gold, a slightly smaller proportion 
of silver, and a considerablj" larger proportion of 
merchandise. If India had been drained of her 
wealth by the large quantity of silver which she 
had to absorb during these years, it would have 
been found that she had largely increased, and 
not reduced, the proportion which her imports of 
silver bore to her imports of ordinary mer- 
(diandise. 

In face of these facts, we can only come to 
the conclusion that there has been no special 
drain of any magnitude on India owing to the 
depreciation of her currency, because in fact her 
currency has not depreciated in relation to com- 
modities. Prices have been maintained — nothing 
more. 


Htitc of iii- 
oreaso in the 
value of the 
foreign tra<le 
of different 
oountriei niea> 
Bured by the 
Btandard of 
that country. 


In connection with this matter I would 
call special attention to the very interest- 
ing table given in Appendix C, which I have 
taken from the recent Iteview of the Trade 
of British India for 1SS4-85, by Mr. J. E. 
O’Conor. 


This table shows the rate of increase since 


1873 of the value of the foreign trade of India 
and of certain other countries, which possess a 
gold standard, and, for facility of reference, I 
give here a summary of the results : — 
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PRitCEMTAaK or IKOKEASE OR 
DECUBASK or rOKElQM TRADE IM 188^( 
, Aft COMPARED WITH 1873. 

C!ountry. 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

England . . 

4*98 

-8-71 

—0-6 

Italy 

1-98* 

4-44* 

3-14* 

Franco 

27*32 

—11-54 j 

7-27 

Germany ... 

—1311* 

42-16* 1 

7*89* 

United States I 

1 3*98 

43-55 1 

21-4 

India ' 

68-04 

51-21 

67*49 


To understand this table, we must recollect 
that India possesses a silver standard and the 
other countries a gold standard. 

The silver prices of imports and exports have 
not risen in India, so that the table represents 
not merely the increase of the trade in value, but 
also in quantity. On the other hand, the prices 
of the imports and exports of the other countri(‘S, 
for which figures are given, have fallen because 
these prices are gold prices. The result has been 
that, although the quantity of the trade of gold 
countries has increased largely, the apparent 
value of that trade has increased very slightly, 
except in the case of the United States, because 
prices have fallen very nearly in proportion to 
the increase in trade. 

In other words, the partial demonetisation of 
silver has given India stability of prices, while 
countries with a gold standard have experienced 
the evils of falling prices. 

• The figures are for 1883. 


Tlic partial de- 
monetisation of 
silver has pre- 
vented a fall 
in prices in 
India. 



All iiiortiAsing 
Hupply of the 
precious metals 
necessary to 
prevent a fall 
in prices. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

EFFECTS OF THE FALL IN THE VALUE OF SILVER 
AS COMPARED WITH GOLD ON INDIA. 

In a country which is stationary as regards its 
economic conditions, and where consequently the 
increase of wealth and trade just keep pace with 
the increases of population, it will be obvious that 
a yearly increasing supply of the material of the 
standard is required, caferifi paribus, to prevent 
prices from falling. Population tends to grow 
in an increasing ratio, and the supply of the 
metal of the standard should follow the same 
ratio. If it does not do so, the increasing scarcity 
of coin, compared with the work which it is 
called upon to perform, must cause a fall in 
prices ; and a fall of prices from this cause is 
necessarily attended with distress and economic 
disturbance. 

If the aggregate wealth and trade of a country 
are increasing more rapidly than population, a 
still further increase in the rate of production of 
the material composing the currency will be 
necessary to prevent prices from falling. The 
extension of civilisation to barbarous countries 
also creates a demand for special supplies of 
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money to provide these countries with a currency, 
and to maintain and increase that currency in 
proportion to the increase of population, wealth, 
and trade. 

Moreover, if labour becomes more efficient 
and commodities are more easily produced, it 
would probably be better for the world that 
there should, he a corresponding increase in the 
production of the precious metals, so as to prevent 
the disturbance which accompanies a fall in 
prices, even when it is due to increased produc- 
tion of commodities. 

Looking to the growth of population, the 
increase of trade and w'ealth, the extent to which 
uncivilised countries are being opened out, and 
the many improvements which are being made 
in the processes of manufacture, it will be ob- 
vious that a yearly increasing production of gold 
and silver is ordinarily required in order to 
maintain prices at the same level. 

It has already been shown in Chapter XVI. 
that, before the great gold discoveries, in the 
middle of the present century, prices had shown 
a marked tendency to fall. The gold discoveries 
of California and. Australia reversed this ten- 
dency ; but to maintain prices at the level to 
which they then attained, it was necessary that 
the total production of gold should go on increas- 
ing year by year, or, if a bimetallic system were 
in force, that the total production of gold and 
silver should increase. 
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The fall in gold 
prices after 
3873 aggrava* 
ted by the par- 
tial dernoneti* 
eation of silver. 


There has, however, been no such increase, 
nor, so far as can be foreseen, is there likely 
to be ; on the contrary the production of gold 
has fallen off, and though the production of 
silver has increased, the abandonment of the 
bimetallic system has prevented the countries 
with a gold standard from reaping any of the 
benefits of this increase, and Mr. Giffen’s conclu- 
sion that there will be a steady and progressive 
fall in prices all over the world appears to be 
unassailable. 

From the figures given on pages 84, 89, and 95, 
we now know that a fall in prices was about to 
declare itself after 1873. 

Up to that time gold and silver had divided 
between them the duty of money under a bi- 
metallic system which preserved the ratio of value 
between them at 1 to 15^. After that year the 
bimetallic system was abandoned; more work 
was thrown on gold and less on silver, — the fall 
which would in any case have taken place in 
gold prices was aggravated by the partial 
demonetisation of silver, and the fall which 
would otherwise have taken place in silver prices 
was checked by the same cause. 

If it be the case that the partial demonetisa- 
tion of silver did not depreciate that metal as 
compared with commodities, but merely obviated 
an appreciation which was about to take place, 
then w’e cannot doubt that the silver countries 
have not lost by the demonetisation of silver. 
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except in so far as they may have previously 
incurred liabilities in gold, or have found the 
operations of commerce hampered by the insta- 
bility of the ratio between gold and silver, or 
been prevented from borrowing as cheaply as they 
otherwise might have done. 

If the reduction of the proportion of duty as 
money which silver is required to perform has 
had the effect of maintaining silver prices at the 
same level, it might with much greater show of 
reason be argued that the silver countries have 
gained rather than lost by the partial demoneti- 
sation of silver. 

We have already seen that prices have fallen 
steadily and heavily in countries with a gold 
standard, and that eminent authorities are of 
opinion that the fall is largely due to the in- 
creasing scarcity of gold in comparison with the 
work which it has to perform. 

What, then, has been the effect on India ? 

The figures given in pages 108, 115, and 117, 
show that exports from India have greatly in- 
creased since the fall in silver, but that the prices 
of these exports have not increased. In other 
words, India has not been drained of her wealth 
in consequence of the depreciation of the material 
of her currency. 

Her increased exports are surplus wealth 
made available for export by improved communi- 
cations, the opening of the Suez Canal, and the 
general reductions in freight. No special stimulus 

K 


But the partial 
demonetiRation 
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maintained 
prices in the 
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countries. 
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InoreMed pros- 
perity of India 
shown by the 
inoreased im- 
port of certain 
commodities. 


has been given to exports by a rise in silver 
prices ; but the fall in the value of silver as 
compared with gold has obviated the decline 
which would otherwise have occurred, and 
has given India the advantage of stability of 
prices. 

If the Indian currency had been depreciated, 
the silver prices of imports would have risen ; as 
we have already seen, they have fallen rather 
than risen. 

The partial demonetisation of silver was 
followed after an interval of a few years by good 
harvests in India, which were of special value to 
the country, because the cost of carriage both to 
the sea-coast and to Europe had been greatly 
cheapened, and a market was opened for surplus 
produce. The partial demoneti.sation of silver 
prevented that fall in prices which was otherwise 
inevitable, and India has consequently had the 
advantage for the last few years of good harvests, 
reduction in the cost of carriage, and fairly stable 
prices. If her trade is somewhat depressed at 
present, this is merely the reaction of the still 
greater depression in the countries with a gold 
standard. 

With a view to show the general prosperity 
of India since the fall in the relative value of 
silver, I have selected a few articles which are 
not produced in India, and are not necessaries of 
life, in order to trace the course of imports of 
such articles since 1874-75: — 
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6,93,74,000 
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Progroifl of 
certain headii 
of revenue 
and of the cot- 
ton induitry. 


Those who are familiar with the conditions 
of Indian life will know that the increased import 
of the articles shown in the table on p. 147 is the 
surest sign of Indian prosperity ; and the total 
increase in 1884-85 over the average of the five 
years ending 1873-74 is no less than 74 per 
cent. If gold, of which the price in silver has 
largely risen, be excluded, the increase is more 
than 157 per cent. 

Instances might be multiplied to show the 
progress of India during the last twelve years ; 
but I will confine myself to one more table, 
showing the increase in the Excise and Stamp 
Revenue, the increase in the returns from the 
railways and canals constructed through the 
agency or on the financial responsibility of 
Government, and the growth of the cotton 
industry : — 



• 


Net return from 

Number of 


Exeixe. 

Stamiw. 

Productive 

spindles in 



Public Works. 

cotton mills. 


Ka. 

Ito. 

Us. 


1873-74 ... 

2,28,76,800 

2,69,99,360 

2.76,80,420 

—1,60,67,230 


1874-7.). . 

2,34,72,740 

—1,43,61,080 


1876-76 . 

2,49,43,390 

2,83,63,680 

—1,29,65,670 


1876-77.. 

2,62,39.860 

2,83,86,280 

— 68,91,630 

1,231,284 

1,289,706 

1877-78. 

2,45,80,290 

2,99,34,830 1 

! + 45,63,290 

1878-79 . . 

2,61,93,490 

3,11,05,400 ! 

—1,26,36,950 

1,436,464 

1,470,830 

1879-80 . 

2,83,80,210 

3.19,37,390 ; 

— 27,76,670 

1880-81 ... 

3,13,62,260 

3,25,06,810 

+ 12,23,490 

1,471,730 

1881-82.. 

3,42,72.740 

3,38,13,720 

+ 1,13,30,680 

1,650,944 

1,654,108 

1882-83... 

i 3,60,96,610 

3,37,96,810 ; 

+ 48,23,630 

1883-84... 

1 3,83,69,610 

3,61,32,010 ; 

+ 1,20,77,630 

1,895,284 

1884-86 .. 

I 4,01,60,670 

3,60,66,210 1 

+ 80,30,334 

2,047,801 


The excise revenue has increased in 11 years 
by more than 75 per cent., and the stamp revenue 
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by more than 33 per cent. The great railways 
and canals which are included under the head of 
Productive Public Works, appear to show an 
improvement of Rs. 2,40,87,564, but owing to 
the way in which the Indian accounts are kept, 
an adjustment is required on account of exchange, 
and if this be made, the real improvement is 
reduced to Rs. 1,54,00,000. The result is 
sufficiently remarkable if it be borne in mind 
that between 1873-74 and 1884-85 the Indian 
Government has been pressing on the construc- 
tion of railways and canals, that many of these 
railways and canals are not yet in full working 
order, while others are under construction and 
swell the charge for interest, though not bringing 
in any revenue. The improvement in 1885-86 
over 1873-74 will probably not be less than 
Rs. 2,00,00,000, 

A large portion of the profits from the best 
paying lines is also absorbed by Companies who 
undertook the construction of the lines on a 
guarantee by Government, and the improvement 
which is shown above does not include the extra 
profits now received by these Companies. The 
Companies received in 1884-85 no less than 
Rs. 57,11,960 in addition to the guaranteed rate 
of interest of 5 per cent. 

Moreover, the progress of the Indian revenue 
shows that the general prosperity of the country, 
which is largely due to the stability of price 
maintained by the partial demonetisation of 


Rapid growth 
dian reve- 
nue einoe the 
fall in the 
value of eilver 
relatively to 
gold. 
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silver, very materially counterbalances, even from 
a purely financial point of view, the increasing 
burden thrown on the Government of India by 
the fall in the rate of exchange. For instance, 
the Indian Government set aside 150 lakhs of 
rupees in 1881 as a provision against future 
famine, and in 1882 remitted taxation to the 
amount, in round numbers, of 300 lakhs of 
rupees, thus disposing in all of 450 lakhs per 
annum. 

At that time the rate of exchange was Is. 8d. 
per rupee. It may possibly not be higher than 
Is. fid. per rupee in 1886-87, — a change which 
imposes an additional burden on Indian finance 
of nearly 200 lakhs of rupees. No additional 
taxation has been imposed since 1881, and the 
ordinary growth of Indian revenue since that date 
has been so rapid that, apart from the military 
expenditure which may be required on special 
grounds, I have little doubt that the revenue of 
1880-87 will be found to balance the expenditure. 

The fall in the rate of exchange cannot have 
had a ruinous influence on Indian finance, since 
the Government of India had surplus revenue of 
450 lakhs per annum to dispose of in 1882, eight 
years after the fall began, and has since been 
able to meet all the ordinary cost of administra- 
tion without additional taxation, although the 
further fall, subsequent to 1882, has thrown an 
additional burden on the finances of nearly 200 
lakhs per annum. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


UNIVERSAL BIMETALLISM. 

The general fall in prices which declared itself 
prior to 1848, and to which a reference was 
made on page 7G, was checked by the increased 
production of gold, due to the discovery of gold 
mines in California and Australia. The produc- 
tion of gold was for some years seven-fold what 
the production had been before 1848, and a 
general rise in prices followed. At this time the 
bimetallic system was effectively maintained by 
France, and the rise in prices consequent on 
the gold discoveries was spread over the whole 
world, and was not confined to those countries 
only which had a gold standard. France gave 
up silver for export to the East, and absorbed 
gold in its place. The area of the employment 
of gold was in this way automatically extended, 
and that of the employment of silver contracted, 
so as to preserve a constant ratio of 1 to 15^ 
between the market value of the two metals. If 
all countries had been monometallic at that 
time, the rise in prices in countries with a gold 
standard would probably have been twice as 
great as it actually was, and there would have 
been little, if any, rise in prices in the silver 
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Aggregate pro- 
duotion of gold 
and eilyer 
nearly the 
tame linoe 1852. 


Total produc- 
tion of gold 
and ailver not 
in excess of 
what is re- 
quired. 


countries. The market ratio between gold and 
silver might have become 1 to 12 or 1 to 10 
instead of 1 to 15^. 

The production of gold reached its highest 
point in a few years after the first discoveries ; 
the alluvial deposits very soon began to be ex- 
hausted ; the production gradually fell off, and 
recourse to deep mining and expensive machinery 
became necessary. After a time, however, the 
annual production of silver began to increase ; 
and, taking the two metals together, it may be 
said that there has been no very great variation 
in the total production since 1852. 

In order to preserve stability of price, a 
yearly increasing production of the material of 
the currency is required. It was therefore in- 
evitable that, in face of the vastly increasing 
amount of work as money which gold and silver 
are called on to perform, there should be, sooner 
or later, a fall in prices. It appears probable 
from the subsequent course of events that a fall 
in prices would have occurred in any case after 
1873, but the fall in gold prices was aggravated 
by the action of Germany and France. 

Increased population, increased wealth, in- 
creased trade, and increased production, appear 
to have demanded, after 1873, the discovery of 
these new mines, at which, as Mr. Newmarch 
said, “the world ought to rejoice." Unfortu- 
nately no new mines of gold were discovered, 
and the partial demonetisation of silver at this 
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time, and the abandonment of the bimetallic 
system, prevented the world from taking full 
advantage of the increased supplies of silver 
which were then coming into the market, and 
of which all nations would, under the bimetallic 
system, have reaped the full advantage without 
trouble and without thought. 

At the very moment when the total supply 
of gold and silver was becoming insufficient for 
the demands of the world, the action of Germany 
and France deprived the gold-using countries of 
the benefits which they would have received 
from the increased supplies of silver ; gold was 
called on to do the work of a still wider area at 
the time when it was proving insufficient to keep 
up prices in the area hitherto occupied. The 
result has been to aggravate the inevitable fall 
of prices in gold countries, and to obviate that 
fall in prices from which countries with a silver 
standard would otherwise have suffered. 

India has suffered from the partial demoneti- 
sation of silver, because her obligations con- 
tracted in gold now impose a heavier burden on 
her than they otherwise would have done, be- 
cause capitalists whose resources are in gold 
hesitate to invest money in a country where the 
standard is silver, and because an additional 
element of uncertainty has been introduced into 
all commercial transactions between silver and 
gold-using countries. On the other hand, the 
partial demonetisation of silver has prevented a 
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prices in India, and has thereby conferred 
a boon of immense value on the countrJ^ Grievous 
as is the burden which the so-called loss by ex- 
change imposes on Indian finance, and difficult 
as it is for the Indian Government to recruit its 
resources by additional taxation, I should, if 
I were forced to strike a balance between the 
gain and loss, hesitate to say that on the 
whole India has, up to the present date, been 
a loser. 

The true remedy for a portion of the evils 
from which the world now suffers is the adop- 
tion of universal bimetallism at a fixed ratio 
to be determined by mutual consent. What 
that ratio should be I shall not attempt to 
determine. 

There is no magic in the ratio of 1 to 15^ 
rather than in 1 to 10 or 1 to 20. The loss of 
the old ratio of 1 to 15^ was a terrible calamity, 
but the advantages of bimetallism will in the 
long run be obtained as satisfactorily under any 
other ratio which may be chosen by common 
consent. 

The future ratio should be determined with 
reference to the circumstances of the time ; the 
benefits of that ratio, whatever it may be, will 
last for all time. The ratio of 1 to 15^ has 
tradition in its favour, and tradition is powerful 
in a matter of this kind; its adoption would 
redress some grievances which have been caused 
by the injustice of legislatures, and, what is the 
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chief argument in its favour, it is probably Ahe 
only ratio that would be accepted by nations; 
such as France, which hold a large amount of silver 
valued above the present market rate. I do not 
deny that the adoption of the ratio of 1 to 15^ 
instead of the present market ratio of 1 to 19 or 
20 would involve loss to some and gain to 
others ; but to those who call Heaven to witnes 
against such spoliation, I would reply that it 
was legislation that altered the ratio from 1 to 
; that what legislation did legislation can 
undo; and that the spoliation involved in going 
back to the ratio of 1 to 15^ would not be 
greater — nay, would be very much less — than 
the spoliation involved in passing from a ratio of 
1 to 15^ to 1 to 19. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that arguments of great 
weight can be advanced either for adoj^ting the 
present market ratio as the future legal ratio, or 
for adopting a ratio somewhat higher than the 
present market ratio, but not so high as the old 
ratio of 1 to 15^. The question is one on which 
it would be useless to pronounce an opinion at 
the present time. The problem must, if a satis- 
factory solution is to be found, be approached in 
a spirit of conciliation, and the future welfare 
of the world depends very much more on the 
adoption of some fixed ratio rather than on the 
adoption of any particular ratio. 

The choice of the world will probably fall on 
that ratio which will conciliate most interests 
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and excite least opposition, bat whatever ratio 
may be adopted, it should not be lower than the 
market ratio, nor higher than 1 to ISj. The 
longer the settlement of the question is delayed 
the more difficult will it be to choose a ratio 
which will satisfy the interests of the nations 
concerned. 

Fatura M in Even if a fixed ratio be established between 

{irioM probable* 

gold and silver, it is more than probable that 
future years will see a fall in prices, though 
there may be a recovery from the present state 
of extreme depression. 

The future ma}’, however, be left to take care 
of itself ; the world will not willingly accept the 
injustice which is involved in a progressive and 
continued fall in prices ; and, no doubt, the in- 
creasing knowledge of mankind will lead to 
remedies being provided, which will, at any rate, 
alleviate the evils of a shrinking of the metallic 
currency in comparison with the work it has 
to do. 

I'ouibiUtr of Failing universal bimetallism, it v^ould be 
luoe desirable that bimetallism should be adopted by 

a group of countries sufficiently strong to main- 
oount^. ** tain the fixed ratio. 

A statement prepared by the Director of the 
Mint of the United States, shows that in 1884 
France, Germany, and the United States held 
between them 1,793 millions of dollars in gold 
coin. It so happens that these countries and 
India hold the greater portion of the full legal 
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tender silver coin of the world, and consequently 
if they adopted a bimetallic system, and India 
maintained her silver standard, they could not 
be exposed to an excessive drain of gold in 
exchange for silver. 

Excluding India, France, Germany, and the 
United States, the rest of the civilised world 
holds only 440 millions of dollars in silver of full 
legal tender. 

If, therefore, France, Germany, and the 
United States agreed to form a bimetallic union 
(India engaging to maintain the silver standard), 
they might in the most extreme case be offered 
440 millions of silver dollars, taken from the 
currencies of other civilised nations, in exchange 
for gold; but as they hold 1,793 millions of 
dollars in gold, their stock of gold could not 
possibly be exhausted, and they would, in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down in Chapter 
XI., have no difficulty in maintaining the fixed 
ratio. 

There does not appear to be any likelihood 
that in the remote future the value of silver in 
relation to commodities will be depreciated below 
its present level, even if the bimetallic system be 
not adopted. On the contrary, looking to the 
wants of countries now only entering into the 
pale of civilisation, as well as of those which 
possess a forced paper currency, and to the 
probable increase of population and trade, we 
may reasonably anticipate that, whatever may be 
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the future ratio of exchange between silver and 
gold, the former metal will rise in value rela- 
tively to commodities, or, in other words, that 
silver prices will in time tend towards a lower 
level. 

If a fixed ratio between silver and gold be 
not adopted, gold prices will experience a still 
greater fall. 
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APPENDIX 


Variatzonb IK the wholesale prices of certain staple 

OF Mauck, 



187.?. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Exports. 

March. 

March. 

March. 

BDtrch 

•lanunrj 

4th. 

C’astor oil (No. 1, fine pale) 

100 

101 

85 


Ill 

Hides, buffalo, slaughtered, Patna 

100 

96 

83 


94 

,, cow, slaughtered 

100 

106 

97 


96 

Indigo, good ... 

100 

Noin. 

... 

Nom. 

110 

Jute, picked 

100 

137 

132 

128 

150 

,, ordinary 

100 

123 

119 

119 

142 

I>ac dye, fine ... 

100 

... 

73 

45 

69 

„ middling 

100 


44 


40 

Shell lac, fine orange* 

100 

149 


102 

68 

„ middling 

100 

149 


87 

60 

Ltii.seed, fine, bold, clean 

100 

123 

96 


102 

Rice, moonghy 

100 

153 

Ntl. 

114 

150 

,, ballum ... 

100 

153 

112 

119 

156 

Saltpetre, 2~4 per cent, refraction 

100 

81 

75 


80 

S<jed, rape (yellow, mixed, 2%) 

100 

89 

83 


104 

„ til (black 4X) 

100 

97 

84 


10£ 

„ poppy (3%) 

100 

95 

73 


81 

Silk, raw, CossimbuEar 

100 

89 

62 


9? 

„ Gonalea . . 

100 

91 

64 

... 

9,' 

,, Jungypoor 

100 

86 

62 


Oi 

,, liiidanagore 

100 

87 

59 


9« 

.. Surdahs 

100 

87 

60 

... 

10' 

Sugar, Benares 

100 

87 

... 


8 

, date, Qurpatta 

100 

77 



Noi 

DuUoah . . 

100 



86 

No: 

Tea, fine Pekoe , . 

100 

119 

126 

142 

14 

„ good Souchong 

100 


125 

109 

12 

Congou 

100 


... 

112 

11 

Tobacco (Rungpore) .. 


100 

75 


JV: 

Wheat, Doodiah 

100 

107 

87 

74 




A. 

CoiiMODITTSS OF BXFORT AT CALCUTTA ; TAKING THB PRICES 

1873 AS = 100. 


1878. 

1879. 

1830 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

January 

10th. 

January 

9th. 

January 

13th. 

January 

4th. 

January 

7th. 

January 

15th. 

January 

14th. 

January 

5th. 

115 

119 

99 

83 


81 

87 

79 

76 

69 

96 

93 

83 

87 

71 


72 

90 

95 

95 

97 

103 

100 

101 

88 

114 

112 

105 

117 

107 

117 

103 


153 

169 

156 

137 

96 

162 

110 

149 

142 

163 

144 

130 

87 

1 55 

101 

58 

54 

73 

49 

39 

27 

Ml, 


33 


66 

38 

28 

16 

JS'il. 


49 

63 

167 

124 

93 

80 

98 

56 

44 

58 

167 

113 

84 

75 

91 

63 

106 

Nom. 



91 

85 

96 

98 

155 

189 

136 

89 

83 

101 

142 


168 

182 

147 

109 

94 

109 

ICO 

138 

89 

84 

88 

95 

90 

82 

78 

66 

110 

108 

104 

Nom. 


93 

107 

87 

128 

122 i 

119 

98 

88 

102 

109 

Ml. 

95 

101 

96 

96 

77 

74 

87 

78 

80 

64 

87 

78 

87 

76 

67 

68 

79 

JVt/. 

91 

75 

Ntl. 

77 

68 

69 

81 

67 

83 

74 

77 

69 

62 

52 

78 

61 

85 

Nom. 

Nil. 

70 

63 

52 

77 

62 

85 

74 

82 

79 

62 

56 

Nom. 

Nil. 


. . 





JV’*/. 

84 

113 

92 

95 

97 

87 

Xil. 


110 

133 

127 

113 

107 


Atl. 

135 

129 

126 

135 

126 

110 

116 

90 

104 

68 

82 

64 

86 

77 

64 

65 

106 1 

81 

109 

76 

87 

69 

75 

62 

87 

69 

81 

Nom. 

... 


125 

94 

109 

109 

i 

91 

96 

84 

76 

72 
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Variations in thb wholesale prices op certain staple 

OF March, 



1^9 


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Exports. 

March. 

March. 

3iarch. 

March 

January 

4th. 

<^istor oil (No. 1, fine pale) . . 

100 

101 

85 


Ill 

Hides, buffalo, slaughtered, Patna 

100 

96 

83 


94 

,, cow, slaughtered , . 

100 

106 

97 


96 

Indigo, good . . 

100 

Nom. 

... 

Nom. 

110 

Jute, picked 

100 

187 

132 

128 

160 

„ ordinary 


123 

119 

119 

142 

Iaic dye, fine ... 

100 


73 

45 

69 

„ middling . . 

100 

... 

44 


40 

Shell lac, fine orang<‘ 

100 

149 


102 

68 

„ middling 

100 

149 


87 

60 

Linseed, fine, bold, clean 

100 

123 

96 


102 

Uico, moonghy 


153 

mi. 

114 

Wm 

,, ballurn ... 

100 

153 

112 

119 

mm 

Saltpetre, 2 -4 per cent, refraction 

100 

81 

75 


Hi 

Seed, rape (yellow, mixed, 2%) 


89 

83 


mm 

„ til (black 4"/) 

100 

97 

84 


105 

„ poppy {SX) 

100 

95 

73 


81 

Silk, raw, Oossimbazar 

100 

89 

62 


98 

„ Qonatea 


91 

64 

t ... 

95 

,, Jnngypoor 

100 

86 

62 


95 

„ lladanagoro 

100 

87 

59 

... 

96 

,, Siirdahs 


87 

60 

... 

100 

Sugar, Benares 

100 

87 

... 


88 

, date, Gurpatbi 

100 

77 



Nom. 

Dulloah 

100 


... 

86 

Nom. 

Tea, fine Pekoe 

MM 

119 

126 

142 

148 

„ good Souchong . 

100 


125 

109 

123 

Congou 

100 

mi. 


112 

119 

Tobacco (Rungpore) 

... 

100 

76 


m$i. 

Wheat, Doodiah ... 

lai 

107 

87 

74 

87 
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Variations in the wholesale prices of certain staple 

OF March, 



187.J. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877, 

Exports. 

Idarch. 

March. 

March 

March. 

Januaiy 

4th. 

(^48tor oil (Xo. 1, fine pale) ... 

100 

101 

85 


Ill 

Hides, buffalo, slaughtered, Patna 

100 

96 

83 


94 

„ cow, slaughtered 

100 

106 

97 


96 

Indigo, good . . 

100 

Norn. 

... 

Nom. 

110 

tl ute, picked 

100 

137 

132 

128 

150 

„ ordinary 

100 

123 

119 

119 

142 

T AC dye, fine ... 

100 


73 

45 

69 

„ middling 

100 

... 

44 


40 

Shell lac, fine orange 

100 

149 


102 

68 

„ middling 

100 

149 


87 

60 

Linseed, fine, bold, clean 

100 

123 

96 


102 

Rice, moonghy 

100 

153 

mi. 

114 

150 

„ ballain ... 

100 

153 

112 

119 

156 

Saltpetre, 2-4 per cent, refraction 

100 

81 

75 

... 

80 

Seed, rape (yellow, mixed, 2%) 

100 

89 

83 


104 

,, til (black 4X) 

1 100 

1 97 

84 


105 

poppy (3%) 

100 

95 

73 


81 

Silk, raw, Cossimbuzar 

100 

89 

62 


98 

„ Gonatea ... 

100 

91 

64 

... 

95 

„ Jungypoor 

100 

86 

62 

... 

05 

„ liadanagore 

100 

87 

59 


96 

Surdahs 

100 

87 

60 

... 

100 

Sugar, Benares 

100 

87 

... 


88 

, date, Gurpatta 

100 

77 



Xom. 

Dulloah 

100 


... 

86 

Nom. 

Tea, fine Pekoe 

100 

119 

126 

142 

148 

„ good Souchong 

100 


125 

109 

123 

Oongou 

100 

mi. 

... 

112 

119 

Tobacco (Bungpore) 

... 

100 

75 


Nil. 

Wheat, Doodiah 

100 

107 

87 

74 

87 



A 


OOMMODITIES OP EXPORT AT CALCUTTA ; TAKING THE PRICES 
1873 AS = 100. 


1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

January 

10th. 

January 

9th. 

January 

13th. 

January 

4th. 

January 

7th- 

January 

16th. 

January 

14th. 

January 

6th. 

115 

119 

99 

83 


81 

87 

79 

75 

69 

96 

93 

83 

87 

71 


72 

90 

95 

95 

97 

103 


101 

88 

114 

112 

105 

117 


117 

103 


153 

169 

156 

137 

96 

162 

no 

149 

142 

163 

144 

130 

87 

155 

101 

68 

54 

73 

49 

39 

27 

^tl. 


33 


56 

38 

28 

16 

Nil. 


49 

63 

157 

124 

93 

80 

98 

56 

44 

58 

157 

113 

84 

75 

91 

53 

106 

Nom. 



91 

85 

96 

98 

166 

189 

136 

89 

83 


142 


168 

182 

147 


04 

109 


138 

89 

84 

88 

95 


82 

78 

66 

110 

108 


Nom. 


93 

107 

87 

128 

122 

119 

98 

88 


109 


95 

101 

96 

95 

77 

74 

87 

78 

80 

64 

87 

78 

87 

76 

67 

58 

79 

N%L 

91 

75 

Nil. 

77 

68 

69 

81 

67 

83 

74 

77 

69 

62 

52 

78 

61 

85 

Nom. 

Nil. 

70 

63 

62 

77 

62 

85 

74 

82 

79 

62 

56 

Nom. 

Nil. 







^tl. 

84 

113 

92 

95 

97 

87 

Nil. 

Nil, 

no 

133 

127 

113 

107 


Nil. 

135 

129 

126 

135 

126 


116 

00 

104 

68 

82 

64 

86 

77 

64 

55 

106 

81 


75 

87 

69 

75 

62 

87 

69 

81 

Nom. 

... 


125 

94 

109 

109 


91 

96 

84 

75 

72 
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APPENDIX B — ConeluiUd. 

Pat op Pootal RrxyBRS from 1855 to 1885. 



Average Rs. 4*05 Rs. 4*56 Rs. 4*95 Rs. 5 2 Rs. 514 Rs. 5*24 Rs. 6’35 
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Se!fcUo$ts from Cas.\eil 4* Com pans' s Puhimxtiom, 


lUustratrb, 3finf Art, anb other Volumes. 


Art, The Masrazlne Ol Yearly Vulunu* W'llh al)Out ^oo choice Kngravinj^s 

from <,mi<ius Paintings, and from Oriifiiinl l)r.tuiiig:> ilic Firnt Arti>t» ot the day. 
An Original Ktching toriiisi ihe Frv>iiiispiecc. i6s. 

Art Directory and Year-Book of the United Statea W ith carefully executed 

Engravings 7s oti 

Along: Alaska’s Great River. lU Fki dkkk k S< nvvATK.\. Illustrated las. 6d. 
American Academy Notea IlluMr.ued Art Notes, upon the National Academy 

of iJcsigii. a*. Oil 

Alter London ; or. Wild £ng:land. Hv Rk h.xkd Jkfkkku s. 10s. (>d. 
Bismarck, Prince. Hv t . I.owf, M \ 2 YoH., iletny 8vo. With 2 Portraits. 245. 

Brigrht, Rt. Hon. John. Life and Times of. Hv W. Robi.k ison ys. od. 

British Ballada 275(^11^111.1! lllustmtions 1 wo V'ols. t 'loth, 7s (ul each. • 
British Battles on Land and Sea lu {ami.s (Ikam. With ahout 600 

lllustr.itions. '1 hrcc Vols , 4I0. ;^i 7s , I il.r.ifj Lilioon. >os. 

British Battles, Recent, illustrated. 4tu, <is , lalnary i.diiion, los. 

Butterflies and Moths, European. H\ \\' 1 . Kikh\. With 61 Coloured 

IMalts Il«*niV4to, iss 

Canaries and Cage- Birds, The Illustrated Book of. H> W. A Hlak.sion, 

\V. >\s \\si \M). anil .\ 1 NN 11 m u SViih >(> fat siniile ( olourcil Plutei.. 35s. ^ 

h.ilf 111 iron >, S' 

Cassell’s Family Magazine. Ve.nlv Vol Illu'.ti.ited. os 

Cathedral Churches of England and Wales. Dest tipuve, llistonc.il, and 

Pk n il Will. 1^-,' I llustraiioiis vis /. tiumtU iitxt, Ji • 


Changring Year, The. With lllusti.iiions 7s td. 

Choice Dishes at Small Cost. Ih .\ (j. H\nm. 5s. od. 


Cities of the World: tlint C)tii;m, I’togifi-s. .mil I’n-Sint \spect. ’J hrec Vols. 

J lliiNtr.acil 7s <)il « .0 li 

Civil Service, Guide to Employment in the \ /t.- ,///,// F.dttion, 3s. 6d. 


Civil Service. - Guide to Female Employment in Government Olfloea 

Cloth, IS 

Clinical Manuals for Practitioners and Students of Medicine. (W A/i/ ^ 

l^ohtmei jonvitraid fost fue on apt>li( utiou to iht s ) 


Gobden Club, Works published for t 

Local Oovemmont and Taxation in the 
United Kingdom ss 
The Depression in the Wes Indies 6<l 
The Three Panics i' 

> ree Trade versus Pair Trade vs. od 
England under liree Trade id 
Fleas for Protection examined '<1 
Free Trade and English Commerce liy 
A M itgrt-dicii txi 

Colonies and India, Our, How we < 

Bv' Prof L Kansomk is 


The Trade Deprossion. 6d. 

Crown Colonics, is 

Our Land Laws of the Past 3d. 

Popular Pallaeles Regarding Trade. 6d. 

, Reciprocity Craeo. {*T 

Wos cm Farmer of America yl 
Translor of Land by R^istration. e>d. 
Reloim of the English Land System. 3d. 

i Them, and Why we Keep Them. 


ColuSnbuB, Christopher, The Life and Voyages of By Wa-siiington Ikving. 

'1 hrcc \ ols. 7',. 6d. 


Cookery, Cassell's Dictionary of Containing aliout Nine Thous.n.ncl Recipes, 

7s. 6iJ , Kuxhurgh, los. 6 fl 

Cookery, A Year’s Hy Hiivi i is Hkow m. ( loili gilt or oiled cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Co-operators, Working Men What they have Done, and What they are 
Doing. B> A. H 1 >VKK*.\ci AM>, .M.l*. and B. is. 

7 (i— ?86 




S%elf€tions from CassvU iC* Company* s Publications. 


CcnuMn of the World, The. Hv konnfr FiRovvv. M. Ph.D., iS.c Com- 

|rj« tc in Si* Vols , wiih 7^0 410, 7v ()d. each. 

Cromwell, Ollrer 'I he Man and his Missinn. Hy J Allansiin PicIon, M.P. 

cloth, 7it. 6d. , niorcjcui, cioih qs 

CyclopiBdla, Caeeell'e Conclee. W'lth i2,ocxr> subjects, brouglit down to the 
latcKi oaic With about 00 liluKtratioiis, 1 , koxburgh, 18s. 

Daily Farmlo^. Hy fhol. J. P. Sm i r>o.\. Wnh 25 Fac>simile( oloured Plates, 
ai <1 numerous WcmkJ KnKravintss. Lloth, 3i« 6d. ; haif morc>cco. 42s. 

DeclslTe Evente In History, ity I homas Aut III k. With Sixteen Illustrations. 

hoard*>, 3s (>it , doih, ss 

Decorative Design, Principles of. Py C nKisroiMiEk Dkvssrr, F’h.I). 

lllustiutcd. S'* 

Deserted Village Series, The. Consisting of Ldittons de luxe of favourite poems 

by Mi'iul.iiil Authors Illustrated. Cloth ^ilt, rd , or Japanese morocro, 5s each, 
f Goldamith ■ Deaertod Vlllitfe | Wordsworih’B Oue on Immortality, 

Miltoii'a li'Alloffro and II PonseroBO | and L nes on Tiniem Abbey. 

Dickens, Character Sketches from, .smond and 'iHikn si kri s. With Six 

OriKiiMl JiiaMiui't 111 cucii, by Fkm<i ku k I'^unako In Poriioiio, ea( li 

Diaiy of Two ParDamenta The I>isiacli Parlumcnt, p.> H W, LtfY. I2S. 
Dog, The. Itvfrisiosi. Illustrated. 2s. td. 

Dog, Illustrated Book of the. Pv Vi ho Shaw, P.A. 28 ( t»loured 

iM.iUs t Idtli hrvelird, ^s^ *, half iiiimoh'o, 45s. 

Domestic Dictionary, The. An Knc\( lop.idia for the Household. ( loth. 7s. 6d. 
Dora's Adventures of Munchausen. Illusimted liy Gustam Donr . 5s. 

Doras Dante's Inferno. Illusir.ited by Gi span h DoHL. Popular Edition, 
Dora's Don Quixote. Wuh alunu 400 niusiiations by Dokr' 15s. 

Dora's Fairy Tales Told Again. Wnh 24 Full-page Kngr.i\mgs by Dokt^ 5s 
Dore Gallery, 'Ihe. t'opuhu J dttnw. Wuh 250 lliustr.inons by Glsiam' 

4I0, 42s 

Dora's Milton’s Paradise Lost. W uh Full page Drawings In Gustavi- Dokk 

4to, ath. 

Edinburgh, Old and New, Cassell’a Wuh Coo Illustiatious. Three VoK.. 

i;-.. each ; librar) hiniliUK, ft n»s the set. 

Educational Year-Book, The. 6s 

Egypt Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. Pn Prof FZni ks. 

Translated hv Cl AK \ Ih M . w ilh Notes l>> .S\Mt n I.iki it l.l. I> , Two Vols 

Wuli Bffci Oi i*:iiwl F ntjras in^tN. \ ol. 1 . jC^t \ ol II las, hd 

Electrician's Pocket Book, The. Py ikiKixi.N Wu.an, M.a. 5s, 
EncyclopSBdlC Dictionary The. \ New and c>nt;ui.ii Work of Reference to all 

llic WoiOs m the Fai^hsh l..m„'i.i,:( Nine DiMsumal \ oU now reaii>, los. 6d each; 
or the l>oul)U Ilivisnui.il VoK , hali-morocco, a is. c.u h. 

Energy In Nature. Pn W m. I.\m CAkFUNiik, P..A., R.Sc. 80 Illustrations. 

3s. (ul 

England, Cassell's niustrated History of With 2.000 Illustrations. Ten 

Vols.. 4I0. O' e,u.h 

Rtt gliRh History. The Dictionary ol Cloth. 21s. , Ruxbiuuli. 2Sb 
Fn giiah Literature, Library of. Pv Prot. Hknky Moklkn. 

V\>L. 1 .- MIUKIIU pNt.l ISH Pot M'', t2S, td. 

Voi. !l. Il I t M K \ noNs ot F .M.LIMI Rl- LlOlON, 1 IS. 6d. 

VOU. 111 .— F.Ni.l |SU 1*1 an s, MS (xl. 

Vou. IV.— i>UOMIU WliKKs IN F Nt.MSH PROSE, IIS. 6d. 

Voi« V.- Ski uui'',u. l.o\f.i K Works IN F.nglish Vh.Kst ^nd Prose, iis. 6d. 
F'lve VoluiiK’. hnndsoiiieit Ixnind iii half-moroCCO, jCs s;" 

Volumes 1 ., 11 ., Ill , md 1 \ . ol the Popular F.ditiun arc now rcaus, price 7s. 6d. each. 



Seltciions J I ohi Co li' Coot patty's Puhltca/iims. 


En g ltah Literature. The Dictionary ol W'. Ovniapout Ai»\ms. Cheap 

EtiitwH, 7'5. , Roxl»ur;:h ii»s ftl 

English Literature, The Story oL Hv Ann \ IKcki-wd. 5s. 

English Poetessea Hv Iak s. koiniRrsoN. M. A 5s 

JEsop’S Fahlea Wul. about 150 IllusiTaiions 1 »\ J' (iUIm i. Cloth, 7s. 6 ( 1 . , gilt 

edges lus. 6d. 

Etching ; Its Technical Processes, with Remarks on Collections and Collecting 

Hy S. K. Kokhi i-k lllustr.Ucd wilh -^o l*ull<|mge Plates Priie 4s. 

Etiquette of Ck>od Society, is. . doth, is. od. 

Family Physician, The. H\ I.nuncnt riiNsic ians and srKt;i uns. doth. ais. ; 

li.llf njtiroLLn 2<is. 

Far, Far West, Life and Labour In the. lu W. Hi sia Hxknmiy. With 

Map of Route. ( lotii. lOs. 

Fenn. 0 . Manvllle, Works by. Popular Edttiou\. Cloth l)oards, 2s. iMdi. * 

Sweet Mace I The Vioar’ii People 

Dutch the Diver, or, a Man’K Mtatake. Cobweb'a Father, and other Slot loo. 

My PatientH | The Parson o* Dumford. 

Poverty Corner. 


Ferns, European. B\ I \mi s Hkiiii.N, I.L.s. W'uli -o Jac siuulc ( olouud 

i’latcs h> 1 ). Hlaik, K I "s 2is. 

Field Naturalist’s Handbook. The. B\ tho Rev. J. i,. Wood and 1 iii odokk 

Wooo 5s 

Flgniier’s Popular Scientific Worka With Sc\cral Hundred Illusuations m 


c.ich is bd each. 

The Human Bace 
World Before the Deluge. 
Beptiles and Birds 


The Oooan World 
The Vogolable World. 
The Ixmoot World 


Mammalia 

Fine-Art Library, The. l*alii(‘d by John .Spxkkks, Principal of tho South 

Kensington Art .St IkioIs K.(( h I 5 o<»W M»ntaiiis .(bout irx) Dlusiralioiis. euh 
1 ranslatid by 


Tapestry lU Ilin'enc Mnnt/ 

Ml-.-* 

Engraving By I e V'uointr Hmn DcUbortlc 

Tr tim, 41 A M C.. n , 

The English School of Painting B> I' 
• lu siicau Tr usbitcd l)v I N I (liernii,loii 
ith jii Intnxluciioii by I'rol Kuskiii 


The Flemish School of Pointing Ity A J, 
\N .niters I ran^l.iK d bv Mr lbiir\ Kussel 
Greek Archaeology By M.isinu ( niii^nun, 
I ranslatiMl l)v Dr J II Wrigni 
Artistic Anatomy. By l*ruf iiuval Iraiislunl 
b\ I I It Mirai 

The Dutch School of Painting By Henry 
H ivartl I ianslat(«l by (i rurvLlI 


Fisheries of the World. Ihe. Illu-.ti.itcd .po, os 

Five Pound Note, The, and other Stories. lt\ (l. s Jdalols. is 

Forging of the Anchor, The. A Poem Hv Sir sami;m. I lk(,i;s(>\, I.L.D. 

With VO Ol iginal I iluxtr.'itioiis < .ill tdgr >, s*. or j.iji.iiicsc tiioroLLi^ p.irbli (], 

Fossil Reptiles, A History of British. P.\ Sir kn ii\kd Ov\i n, K.(' li . l\k..S., 

&c With 2b8 Plalcs In I uiir VoK , jCij i 's 

Four Years Of Irish History (18.^ sirtiAv w Drin, K ( .M (i. 21s. 
FrancO'Oerman War, Cassells History of the. IwoVols. With :^oo Illus- 

ir a 1 .|is gs. r-.'iLh 

Fresh-Water Fishes of Europe, The. Hv Prof. 1 1 . C. Si 1 1 1 y, K. k.S. ( loth, 21&. 
Garden Flowers, Familiar. 1 iksi, smond. run d, and Iolbiii skkii s. 

ifv '^HIKLI Y HlliMMxl) V\ uh Ongllitl Paliillligs li\ f* J illlMI,!' l.S With 
40 F iili-pagc C^ilonrtd iNaU'** in t.iLh (loth gilt, m mniboanj box (or iii iiitjroi m>, 
< loth tvx bd (.ich 

Gardening, Cassell’s Popular. IIiu'-tMicd ( ontpUte in 4 \ ols., qs i.kJj. 
Gladstone, Life of the Rt. Hon. W. E. Hy Bak.nkit Smtih. VVuli J'tviir.ut, 

3x (xl. Juoilee Etiitiou, is. 

Gleanings from Popular Authors. Iwu Vols. Wuli Oi.gmal Illusii.i ,.nis. 

4to q*. <*a' h iv -Xr.l' in ( Inc, i'-. 




Srierf ottt Jtom Cassell Lomfumy s / ttlf fcat>oi.^ 

Oreat Induf tries of Great Britain. With about 400 Illustrations. I hrec Vols., 

rloih, 7V M. rach. 

Great Painters of Christendom, The, from Clmabne to Wilkie. BvJohn 

F<jKi»m koHKH tsf>N. Illiisiratetl throuKiioui I'optmxr Edition^ cloth gilt, las. 6d. 

Great Western Railway, The Official niustrated Guide to tha W ith Ulus- 

trationv, is . cloth, as 

Gulliver'S Travela With 88 Kngravmgs by Mokti.N. (heap Edition. 55. 

Gun and its Development, The. By W. W (iki-fm k. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 

Health, The Book of. By KtmntMU Idiysici.ms .md Surgeons. Cloth, 21s., half- 

iiionK-co, asH. 

Heavens, The Btory of the. B.v Sir Hcmv ki siawki.i, Bm i., l.L 1 ) . F.R.S., 

k k.A S , Astrunotiici of Irrlaml With i6 Stpa*tite PUita printed by 

Chronio Litho^iaphy, and i/o Wood Kiigr«viiigs Demy 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d 

Zeroes of Britain in Peace and War. In Tuo VoK., \Mth 300 Original Ulus- 

Irati ns ( loth, s*' each In one V'ol , iihr.trv binding, los 6d 

Homes, Our, and How to Make them Healthy. By Lmna nt Authontu-s. 

Ill istratcd. 15s , h.ilCrnorocco, vis 

Horse, the Book of the. By Sami'i r .sn»\i t With 25 fat umilr Coloured 

n.ites Demy ^to, {ts ftd , h.ilf nmrtM'o. £i 

Horses, the Simple Ailments ot By \\ I . lllustrattd 5s 

Household Guide, Cassell’s. W'lth IDustt.itions and t oIouimI Blates. A'eToand 

Ervtstd t.iiitioK, cofnpU t( in houi Vols , 70s 

How Women may Bam a Living. B\ M i m \ tiuotr \n is. 

India, Cassell’s History of. By ] ami s < ik w i. W ith about 400 lllustr.iiions. 

1 yvo \’(ils bound in (hn , i^ys 

India, the Coming Struggle for. Bv I'lof .\kmi\iis \'\\nd^K\. With Map 

in t.olonis i,s 

India the Land and the People By su Jamis( aikh. K ( B 10s bd 
In-door Amusements, Cards Games, and Fireside Fun, Cassell's Book ot 

lllnstr.Ut'd .’s. f)d 

Industrial Remuneration Conference. I'hc Keport of. .s. (>d. 

Insect Variety : its Propagation and Distribution. By \. il .snmmon. 7s oil. 
International Portrait Gallery, The. Iwo Vols.. e.uh containing 20 1 Mr traits 

in l oloiirs 17 S. nd t* n h 

Invisible Life, Vignettes from. B> J. Bmk ck k, F.K M iMusiraicd, 3s 6d. 

Irish Parliament, The, What it Was, and What it Did. lt\ J. G. 

McNkii 1 , M..A. IS 

Italy. By [ W’. I'kohyn. 7s. 6d. 

Kennel Guide, Practical Bv Dr Cjokdon Si aiu.ls. ]lH'<^traicd. 2s. 6d. 
Khiva, A Ride to. By the lau- C ol. I Kl n hl RNAliY. is. od. 

Ladles’ Physician, The. Bv a I.ondon Bh>sici.ni. 6s. 

Land Question, The. Bv BroC J. Id.Licn, .\I R..A.C. 10s. 6d. * 

landscape Painting in Oils, A Course of Lessons in. By .A. F. Grace. 

Wiih Nine KrpiiHliu lions in Colour. Lh<ra/> Edition, 254. 

Law, About Going to. By -\, J. W'ili.iam.s, M.P 2s 6d. 

Liberal, Why I am a. By .Andrew Rhru. 25. 6 d. 

Local Government and Taxation in the United Kingdom, edited by J. 

pKyuyy n. 5s, (Fulvlidied for ihc CoUlen Club ) 



^ehrtionK from Ca^^ell €{• CofPtpam^s rubltcations. 


London ft NorUi-Wostem Bailway Official Illustrated Quida is. , cloth, 2s. 
London, Qraater. Bv Edward Walford. Two \'o1s With about 400 

lllustnuions 9s. each. 

London, Old and New. By Waitkr Tiioknruky and Kdwakd W.m.iord. 

Six Vols . each containing about aoo llUistrations and M.ipii. Cloth, 9s t.u h. 

London’s Boll of Fame. Wuh [Portraits and Illustrations. 12s bd. 

Longfellow, H. W., Choice Poems by. Illustrated by lus Son, Eknlm W 

I.osr.FFi LOV\. 6s 

Longfellow'S Poetical Works. Illustrated 3s. 

Love’s Extremes, At H\ Mai rick Thompson 5s. 

Mechanics, The Practical Dictionary of Containmt; 15,000 Drawings. Four 
V’oU. ai’» C.U h 

Medicine, Manuals for Students of. (./ /.tt/ fonvarded post free on appl nation,) 

Microscope, The; and some of the Wonders it Beveals. is. ^ 

Midland Bailway, The Official Illustrated Guide to the. IS, ; cloth, 2s. 
Modem Artists, Some. W'lth highly-tinishcd I ngravmgs. 12s. otl 
Modem Europe, A History of H\ C. A Km m , M .\. Vol. 1 ., from 1702 to 

1 0 1 4 12s 

Morocco: its People and Places. H\ riiMosoo Dk Xmk is 'Irausi.ued by 

C. KtiiitN liLiiis W ilh iicarlj .;(h> 1 )i igin.il IlluKli.ilums js ltd 

National Library, Cassell's. In Weekly V’ulmues, each containing aliout 192 

pages Paper covers, 3(1. ; cloth. <k1. 

National Portrait Gallery, The. I .ich Volume containing 20 I’ortiaits, prmterl 

in Chroiuo- Luh<»graph> tour \ ols , i?s. »>d. c.*< h , or iit I wo lloitbic VoU., each 

Natural History, CasseU's Concise. B\ 1. I'l in i.vai. WKitHii, M..\.. M.D., 

tbs With sever.il Hundred Ilustr.itio(is 7s. (id. Koxhurgh, ids. 6d. 

Natural History, Cassell's New. Ldiied bv I’lof 1 ’ Mmiiin l)tiN( an, M B , 

t R.S , !•' (i h With C oiitnlnilions 1 nuiici»l Stunidic Writers. ( oniph (c in 
Si\ Vols. With .ibout .f.ooo high class lllust:.itious I'.Mr.i irowii 410, cloth, 9s imcIi 

Natural History, Cassell's Popular. With .du>nt 2,000 Engi.ivnigs ami 

Coloured IM.ites C oinpleit in tour Vols. C hah gdl, 4JS 

Nature, Short Studies from, lllusimted. 5s. 

Nimrod in the North ; or. Hunting and Fishing Adventures in the Arctic 

Regions, by tuKUKKiCK Sciiwatka. IHiisiratcu, 7s 6il 

Nursing for the Home and for the Hospital, A Handbook ox. P*y ( 'atiil> 

KIM j Wool). < Aca^ IdittoH. IS. (xl , (loth, as. 

On the Equator. By H. Dk W. IlluMraied with Bhotc^s. 3s 6d 

Our Own Country. Si\ VoK With 1.200 IllustralJons. ( hull, 7s. 6 ( 1 . each. 

Outdoor Sports and Indoor Amusements. With nemly 1,000 lllustiations. 9s 
Painting, Practical Guides to. With Coloured IM.it^-s 

Animal Fainting in Water Colours By Neutral Tint, A Course of Painting in 
I l.nkr 5. By k I’ I t iK ii S'’ 

China Painting B> I lorencr I.chjs .;s Tree fainting in Water Colours. B> 

Figure Painting In Water Colours B> B Water Colour pimtlng Book. By R. P 

M u .iflliur and J M<«ir« ys (xl 1 t-iU li S'* 

Flewcr Painting in Water Colours. I irst Landscape Painting in Oils. By A F 

iliil StLaj.d Scrips (. Itj li c;s r.ii 1» ( ,r.ict a's 

Sketching from Nature. By Aaein iLuky 158. 

Paris, Cassell's Illustrated Guide to. is. . cloth, 2s. 

Parliaments, A Diary of Two. By H W. Li;cv, The Disraeli rarlmment, 
1874- 18S0. i2<. The Gladstone Parliament. 12s. 

Paxton’S Flower Garden. By Sir Joseph Pax ion and Prof. I.indi.kv, kevisert 
by Thomas Baines, F.R H.S. Ihree Vols. With jou Coloured Pl.ucs. jCt is. each, 



Selections f/om Cassell tO C'oM/ar/y'j Publuaiio$ts, 


Ptoplei of the World, The. Hy Dr. Rortf.RT Vols. I. to V. now 

re4<J). With llliiAtrations. f>d. each. 

Perak and the llalaya By Major Fkf:i> McNair illustrated los. 6d 
Photography for Amateun. By T. c*. fiKpwokru. illustrated, is ; or doth, 

IS. 6<i. 

Phrase and Fable, Dictionary of. Rv the Rev Dr P*ki \\i k. c/irjp Edition, 

tsHiarj^ed^ cloth, 3s 6(1. . or with leather hick., 4s 6(1 

Pictures ftom English Literature. W'lth Full pa^^e lliustr.iitons. 5s. 

Pictures of Bird Life In Pen and Pencil Illustrated 21s 

PlCtureSQUe America. C'omptete in I our Vols., with 48 1 \f|uisite Steel I*lales, 

and about Boo Original W.xjd Kiigr.i\ tugs. £,% 'Z's c ich 

Picturesque Canada. Wuh about ^joo On^nnnl Illustrations. 1 *wo Vols., 

^ t 3^. cu(.h 

Picturesque Europe. ( omplete m Five Vols. I .uh cont.iiniiu; 13 Fxqinsite Steel 

I*lat«s, from Origm.il iJr.iw ing^, .iml nrarly jro Oiijjiiial I ’l.,str.iiu>ns los. ; 

hull iiiorocco, jCis iss* \ to K«lt Z/6 5,s i hr Pimi i \k I.oi i ion is published m 

Five Vols., 18s c.ich, of wlmh Four Vols arc now nsulj 

Pigeon Keeper, The Practical. Hy I.i.wis Wkicmi. Illustrated. 3s. 6 < 1 . 
Pigeons, The Book of. Rv Ft 1 I diied and Xmiujicd by l-i'VMs 

Wkk.ii I. NN ith 50 Coloured i latcs ami numerous Wood F u^i.iMugs. 31s. od , half- 
inoru CO, jCj as 

Poems and Pictures. W'lth niutierous illustrations. 5s. 


Poets, Cassell's Miniature Library of the :~ 


nurnit T WM \ .its .s f.'l 

iiV I oil I W<I \ -K J t\\ 

2 £ood 1 (%<) V i>ls .> (i(i 

XjoUmiOUoW two Vols .'S ('kI 

81mkc«pc«rc. 


Milton J \ K .N M. 

Scott I «M \ Is .-S f,.l 

HUeridan aiiU Oolclbinith ''nis 6d. 
Woicliiworth .Is as (.1 

I wt Kc Vols , III 1 * )s. iss 


Police Code, and Manual of the Criminal Law. Ih i: linu \ki) \ in( i nt. 

M I* , lair hiicitor o( V. nuuii.d ln\» sii.;aiions as 


Popular Library, Cassell’s. -\ Series f>i 

ho nimHlau Enu>irc 

ho RrUjrnniN ilovolution In tho tlx- 
tooiith Century 
SneliHh Jouriialliim. 

The UuguciioU 

Our Colonial Empire 

'A he Yomic Man lu the Battle of Life 

•Tohn We^Iey• 

The Story of the Englmh Jaeobnm 


« w and I inijinal Wuiks ( loth, is (*ach. 
PomcBtic Polk Lore 

Tho Rev Rowland Hill Preacher and 
Wit 

Boaucll and JohiiMou tlicir Compaiiioaa 
and Contompoi r.r.es 
The 8 oottnih Covonantuici 
Iliatorv of the Pree-Trado Mo\eiuciit lu 
Eni,laiul 


Poultry Keeper. The Practical l\\ L. Wkk.ii r. With t cdourod Tlatvs and 

UlUsll.ltutliN ^S <hI 


Poultry. The Book of. H\ I.i Wis W'kk.mt. roputor f dition. With Illustra- 

tuMis on W i»«*d, ii's od 

Poultry, The niuslrated Book of. Pa I. Wkk.ht. Wuh I i(tv I Mjiusue 

l oloiirrd 1*1 UC'. ami mimertms W <iocl F.iu;ia\ mgs Cloth, qis 6tl , hall'Xiiorocco, as. 

Babbit Keeper, The Practical. Ib t r\icri,cs. Illusnaiod. 3s. bd. 

Kalnhow Berles, Cassell's, ('onsmtmj; of New ard Onj^mal Works cjf Romance 

aiul .‘\<'\« ntuic hv la.^ding W ntirs. 192 |«gcs, t rown 8\o, pi ice is. e.ich 
Aa it >stu. Written iw s i i*sk \ I a Cnmaon Stain It) A Ukadshaw. 

Moigaii'a Horror Hv C Manmiik 1 » w 

Bays from the Realms of Nature. R\ the Rc\. I .\ i u . M \ Illustiatcd 2s. 6 a. 



SeUctwns from Cassell ^ Co/ttpany^s Publications* 


Red Library of EncrUnb and American Classic^ Tba Suff covers, is. each ; 

cloth, 3S each ; or half-calf, marbled edges, 5s. each 

WaahingtOB Irrinff** Sketch-Book. American Humour. 

The I«et Dave ofTalmyra. Bketohee by Bos. 

Tales of the Borders. Macaulay’s Lavs and Selected Sssays. 

Pride and Prejudice. Hari^ Lorrequcr. 

The ‘Itsst of the Mohicans. The Old Ouriosity Shop. 

The Heart of Midlothian. Rienai 

mKak TIav* nt 'PnmnMil mKa 1 *«. 11 *tn«.n 

Romeo and Juliet, hditton de Luxe. Illustrated with Twelve Sui>crb Photo- 
gravures from Ongiual Drawings by F. Dickske, A. K A /i.s 5s. 

Royal River, The : The Thames, from Source to Sea. W'uh Descriptive Text 

and a Senes of bcauiifui fc.ugiaviiit;s. as. 

Ra>8Uu ByD. Mackenzie Wall.ace, M.A. 5s. 

Ruaso-Torklsh War, Cassells History of. With nhout 500 Illustrations. Two 

Vols., 9s each , library binding. One Vol , 15^ 

Sandwlth, Humphry. A Memoir by his Nephew', T. Hi \ii*iiiiy Wakd. 7s.6<Ii 
S aturday Journal, Cassell's. Yearly Volume, os. 

Science for AIL Kdueil bv Dr. Roiiert Hruwne, M .V, F.L.S., &c. With 

1,500 Illustrations, t ive VoK , qs each. 

Sea, The : Its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, and Heroism. Uy 

F WnvMi*ER Wuh 400 lilu.strations hutirVoU., 7s (*ii cjcIi. 

Bent Back hy the Angela And other n.Ul.id.s ut lioine and iloiia ly Life. By 

FkKUEKICK l.ANC.hMliuE, M A. 4s 6d. 

Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 llhistr.itions, ami .m huroduLtiou by K. J. 

Fuknivall. ^ni.ill 4to, ctoih, 6s . cloth gilt, 7s. bd. , li.ill'iiiorov.cu, los. Od , full 

morocco, £t iv. 

Shakspere, The RoyaL W^th E-X(|Uisite Steel Plates and W’ood ]• hur.ivin^s. 

'IhreeVols 15s each. 

Shakespeare, Cassell's Quarto Edition, lahted by C'li \ ui 1 s and M auv ('owni n 

C-LARKf, and (onl.iinnig .dioul tmo lllustr.i uni-, bv 11 L Si uni's I oiiiplulc 111 
*1 iirec \ ols , I loili >s - \>sit |•ul•llsilt li in m p.natc \ <>liiiiics, in cioiu, 

VIZ : — '1 he Com tm t- ', ^is, 1 be IJisiukicai I’l avs, jHs od. , 1 in J kal,!' lUi'S, 

Sketching from Nature In Water Colours liy Aaron I‘lxi lv. W'nh lllus- 

ir.itions III Chrojijif laibogtupt>> 15s 

Smith, The Adventures and Discourses of Captain John. By John AsaiuN. 

Illustrated. 5s 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Book of. Whih muie tluin 800 Illustr.iiiuns and 

V.,oloijred !• roniispic-te 708 pages, 7- bd 

Steam Engine, The Theory and Action of the : for Practical Mon. By W . i 1 

N OK 1 ficoT T, C 1 '. 3s 6a. 

Stock Exchange Year-Book, The. By 1 iiomas Sklnm.r. lob. otL 
Stones of London, The. B^y K. 1 . I iuwi.r. ud. 

** Stories from Cassell'a" od. eatl» , cloth lettered, 9d. each 

My Aunt's Match-s liUac. I “Running Pilot.” 

Told by her Sister, The Mongoge Money, 

The Buver JLook. I Guuriay Brothers 

A Great Mistake. 

%* The above are also issued, Three Volumes in One, clolh, [intc 2s. each. 
Sunlight and Shade. W'uh numerous r..xquisile Engravings. 7s. td. 

Telegraph Guide, The. lllusuaied. is. 

Trajan. An Amencan Novel. By H. E. Keenan. 7s. Od. 

Transformations of Insects, The. By Prof. P. Mar i in Dlai an, .M.B., I'.k 

With 24c lilu^tiations. Uft. 




pom Ca<u'// »(• Company's Pn/luatton^. 


Trtatment, Tlie Year-Book Ol A Critical RevicM' for Practitioners of Mediane 
and Surgery. 5^1. 

Twenty PhotograTnree of Pictnree In the Salon of 1885 , by tlie ieadine 

hrench ArtiKtH In Portfolio, Only a limited numlK:r of copies have been produced, 
tcrnis for which can l>e obtained of ail IktokMlIer^. 

** Unicode”: The UaWenal Telegraph Phrase BoDk. as. 6d. 

United States, Cassell's History of the Py Eumi ni> Oi i ikk. With 600 

iliiiHtraliuiis. '1 hrre V'ois., 9s c.'ich 

United States, Constitutional History and Political Development of the. By 

Simon Stkkni-, of the New York Kar 5s 

Universal History, Cassell's Illustrated. With ncnrlv Onk TiiorsAND 

1 1 L( STKAT ION s. Vol I Karly and fireck History. — V'ol II I he Kom.in IVr.od. — 
Vol III. 'I he Middle Aiies --V0I IV .Mudcrri History g*> each 

Vicar Of Wakefield and other Works by Oliver (roi i)s.mi i h. lllusti.ntcd. 3s. 6d. 
Wealth Creation. By A. Mongreihen. fs. 

Westall, W,, Novels by. Popular Pditum^ ( loth, 2s. each. 

The Old Factory I Red Ryvin|{:ton. 

Ralph Norbrook'e Trust 

What Olrls Can Do. Hv Pnvi.i is Brovv.\e 2s od 

Wild Animals and Birds: their Haunts and Habits. By Dr Andrew 

WnsMs llhistr.ited 7s (>ti 

Wild Birds, Familiar. Fust and S<‘coml Senes. Bv \\’ Su wsi and. With 40 

C nlourc<M’i.)lt*s III cm li tas 6d cai h 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. Bv \\ h Hn me, 1 . 1 . S . I .S \ Five Senes. With 
40 1 nliMiicd lM.iic> III e.nc h txl. c.u h 

Winter In India, A. Bv the Ki. Hon. W. v:. Uwu h, M P 5s. 

Wise Woman, The. B> (ii or(.|' Macdonald 2s ml 
Wood Magic: A babl(\ Bv Ki( HARD Ji 1 1 1 kii s Cis. 

World of the Bea. 'I ransl.ited from the l‘rench of Moqi is 'I \M>os. by the 
Very krv. H Mai<i\n Ham, M A lllusir.itcd Lloth tjs 
World of Wit and Humour, The. With 400 lllustiations ( loth, 7s dd , doth 

Kill, giit fflgfs, n>' tid. 

World of Wonders, The ’I'n^o Vols. W'uh 400 lllusiniiions. 7s. (n\ each. 


Af AG A //AES. 

The Quirer^for Sinulay Beadhty. Montlily, 6d. 
Cassrfl\s Family Mayazme. Monthly, 7d. 

Lifth' Folks Alayazhte. Monihl>,bd. 

The Alayazhte of Art ^ Monthly, is. 

CasselPs Satnnlay Joaraal, Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
/m// farttculars of CASSFJ.L «f COAfPAAYS Aiotithly Serial 
Fahlicatioas^ nuntbeftnj^ up7oard\ of 50 Mer-6f, will be found tn 
Cassi LL & CoMPAsv's (OMPLLrF- CAF.M.OCjI I., sent post free on 
apptUiitton, 


Catalogues of Cassell iS. C-ompany's PintLicATiONS, >fchich may be had at all 

IWk hellers', or will lie sent pt)st Iree on .ipplication to the Publishers: — * 

(.ASSKii's C'oMni-TK CAiALooUl, tontaining particulars of One Thousand 
Volumes. 

Casseil'v Ci.ASSinrn CAiAioraiE, in which their Works arc armnped according 
to price, from a pence to twenty- five Uutneas. 

Cassell's KnecAnoNAL Cai auk, it, containing particulars of Cassfll fl. 
Comtany's Kducational Works and Students Mamuils. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitru, Luogaie 



Selections f I out Ciis\ttl A' Compam^s Puhlualtous. 


%iblr5 anb lUligious TiSlorhs. 

Bible, The Crown Illustrated. With about i.ooo Ongmal lllusimtions. With 

References, &c. 1,348 pages, crown 410, tloih. 7 s t>d. 

Bible, Cassell's Illustrated Family Wuh coo Illustrations. Leather, jjilt 

edges, 10s. ; full morocco, 43 los 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell'a With nearly 600 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Educator, The. Ldited bv the Ver>' Rex. Dean IM.i'MprkK, D.D., Wells. 

With rations. Maps, Me. hour Vols. , rioih, <is tMeh 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progrress (Cassell's XUustrated). Demy 4to. Illustrated 

throughout. 7s. 6d 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. With riustraiions. Populat Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Child's Life of Christ, The. C omplete in One Handsome Volume, with aliotfl 

300 Oiiginal Illustrations. Demy 410 . gilt cilges, 31 s 

Child's Bible, The. With 200 Illustrations 1 >emy .po, 8 30 pp. \j\yd Thousand, 

Cheap Ldttwn, 7 s nd 

Church at Home, The. A .Series of Sliort Sermons. Hv tin* Ri. Rev. Rowley 

Hii I , i> I) , Hishop of Soiloi .tnd Man 5s 


Commentary, The New Testament, for English Readers. I'dited by tlie 

Kt Kcx C. ). liLLK (t r r, 1 ) 1) , Lord Ihshop oi (ilouttsiei .uid Bristol. In Three 
Volumes, 3 IS. eai'h 

\ oi 1 —The Poui OoapelB. 

\ ift II —The Aote, HoiuauB, Oorinthiaiui, Oalatlans. 

\<>. Ill —The remoimng BookB of the Now ToHtainont. 

Commentary, The Old Testament, for English Readers. Kdited by the Rt. 

Rev t I I'I.lhoit:, D l> , Lord Bishop ol (iloucesicr and Bristol Complete in 
5 Vols , VIS tach 

Vol. I —Genesis to Numbers I Vol HI —Kings I to Esther. 

Vol 11 —Deuteronomy to Samuel II I VM i\ —Job to Isaiah. 

\ )| \ — Jorcniiah to Malaohi 


Day-Dawn in Dark Places; or Wanderings and Work In Bechwanaland, 

South Africa. By the Rev John Maikin/ii. Illusiralrd throughout. 3s. fsl 
Difflculties of Belief, Some. I'y the Rev, r. I i:n;\MoLf'iH Shore, M.A. 

Setv and Cheap haition vs ed 

Dore Bible. With 230 Illuslralions bv (>HSi \\ i- Doui^.. 2 Vols., cloth, los. ; 
Persian morotco, *. Original Kditiuii, v \ ols., doth, 

Early Days of Christianity, The. Hv the Archdeacon Farr m<, D.D., F.R.S. 

l.IKKAhX 1 ' III I ION 'J WO Vols , 34s . IIIOIOICO ^^2 3 S 

Pni'i LAK hniriON Compkie in Oiu* ^olume, cloth, 6s , cloth, gilt edges, 
7S. 6d. , Persian morocco, los. 6<J. , trce t^all, 15s. 

Family Prayer-Book, The, Indited by Rev. Canon G\RHi/rT, M A., and Rev, 

Makiin. Extra crown 410, cloth, 5s ; morocco, 18’. 


Geikle, Cunningham. D.D., Works by :~ 

Hour^wlth the Bible Six Vols 64 each 
Entering on Idfo. 0 i 
The Precrious Promises, as 6tl 
The English Ueformation. s-s 


Old Testament Characters 6s 
The liilo and Words of Christ. I wo Vol%., 
cloUi, y>s. Students' l.duton, 1 wo Vol.,, 


Glories of the Man of Sorrows, The. .Sermons preached at Sl James’s^ 

Piccadilly. By the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt. 2 s. 6d. 


Gospel of Grace, The. By A Lindfsie. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


7 B-? 86 


Selections Jrotn Cassell dt* Compands Publications. 


** Heart Chorda** A Senes of Works by Eminent Dmnes. Bound in cloth, red 


eHget, One Shilling each. 

Ify Fathar. By *h« Klifht Rev. Aiht'^n Oxenden. 
lair bl«h^ or Montreal 

My Bible By the Ru Rev. W. Br>y(i Carpenter, 
Btthop of Klpon 

Mj Work for Ood. By the Right Rev. Iltxhop 
CoilenU 

My Objeot In X«lfo. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D b 

My Aaplratlona. ItytheKev r. Mathesnn.Il I> 
My BmotloruU ZAfe. l(y tne Kev I'ttU Chad* 
^ wick. DU 

My Body. By the Rev Prof W C. Bbikie, D D 


Mr BouL By the Rev P B Power M A 
My Growth In Divine Life. By the Ree. 

prebendary Reynul is, M \ 

My Hereafter. By the Very Rev Dean Bicker- 

ttetii 

My Walk with God, By ti.e Very Kev Dean 
Montgomery 

My Aida to the Divine X«ife. By the Very 
Kev Dean Boyle 

My Soiuroee of Stronflrth. By th- Kcr F E. 

i eiiktnv M A SeLiet.iry of the \tesleyaa 
fusionary Society. 


Lift of CbrlBt, The. IW the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R S., Chaplain- 
in'Ordinnry to the Queen. 

ICLt/STKATFU KtMTioN, With alx>ut "ioo Original Illtistratioiifi. Extra crown 410, 
cloth gilt erUctt, aia. . morocco antique, 4as 
Lihkahv KurriOK 1 wo Vois. ( loth, a4s . moror.ro, 42$. 

^ huiilON Five Volume*, in box, los. 6d. the set. 

PoruLAM EniTiow ui One V’ol. Bvo chah, 6 s>. ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6ii , Persian 
morocco, gilt edges, loa. 6d. ; tree calf, 15s 

Marrlagra Ring, The. iw Wili.iam Landels, D.D. liound m white 

leatherette, gill edges, in box 6s , inoroico, 8s. id 

HartSTB, Foxe*B Book of. With about 200 Illustrations. IiniH.*n.tl 8\o. 732 

pages, cloth, tas . cloth gilt, giU edge*, 15s. 

Mobob and Geology ; or, The Harmony of the Bible with Science. Uy 

Saxiuui. Kinns. I’h I) , F U A.S. niustr.4tc<J C/uafi Li tton. Os. 

MubIc of the Bible, The. Hv J. Si aim r. M \ , Mus Doc. 2s 6 ( 1 . 

Near and the Heavenly Horizons, The. Hv the* c ounubs Di tj\sj*AKiN. is.; 

cloth, 3* 


Patriarchs, The. Hy tlic late Rev, W. Hann D 1 ) , ami the Ven. .\rclidcMcon 
Nokkis, ii. i>. ih! 


Protestantism. The History of. Pv the Rev. 1 A \\\i n., LI D ( oni.unmg 

upwards o( (Kxi Ongiii.il lIluNii tlioiis I luce \ oK , , Iahrar> Ldiiion, , »>. 

Quiver Yearly Volume, The. W'uh 250 high-i lass lllustratiuns. 7s. hd. 

Eevlsed Version —Commentary on the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment. li> the Ktv V\ (. lit Mines, P».l>. 7s 6il 

Sacred Poems, The Book of. I'diud l»y the kev. Canon liAVM s, M. \. \\ ub 

llliistraluuis. Cloth gilt ct.gcs, 5s. 

8 t George for England; and other .V-nuons preached to Childien. Fiy the 
Kev r. '1 i.ioNMou 1 H tsnoKK, M.A 5s. 

8 t Paul, The Life and Work Ot Bv the Wn. Archdeaton F.\kk \R, D.D., 

!• K.S,, Ch.utl.t n in-Ordunry to the Queen. 

Liukaky F un ion 'I wo Vols., iloth, .54s. ; morotco, 43*. 

1 lcusinaiii> I'nnKiN, complete ni One \uluiue, mill about 300 Illusiraiions, 
£\ IS. , ini'riKCo, £j as. 

Pun LSK Edition. One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 6s.; cloth, gilt td.;es, 7s td. ; 
i^crsian morocco, los. td , tree calf, 15s. 


Secular Life, The Gospel of the. Sermons prc.(ched at Ovford. By the lion. 

W. H F KK.MAN rcR, Canon of Canter mry. 5s. ^ 

Sermons Preached at Westminster Abbey. By Al.^RLD Bakrv, D.D., L.C.L., 

Primate o( Austr.iha. 5s. 

Shall We Know One Another? Bv the Rt. Rev. J. C. Rvi.e, D.D.. of 

Liverpool Lew ana Kulatg^ed t attiOH. Cloth limp, is. 

Simon Peter: His Life, Times, and Prlenda By E. UouubR. 5s. 

Voioe of Time. Tha B.> John Sikocd. Cloth gilr. is. 



SeUction^ from Cassell Compnitv^s Publicatiom. 


(Blucattonal Morks anb .^tudrnts' Manuals. 

Algebra, The Elements of. In Piof. W'allack, M.A., is. 

Arithmetics, The Modem School IH Ukorgl Rk ks, B.^c. Loud. W uli I'csi 

Cards {Ltst oh a/>piuatton,) 

Book-KeepUig:— 

Hook -KerpiiiK for S< ho(»U. Hy Thr.idore Jimcs, as * i loth, 3a. 

HcK>k-Kccpmq: forthc Million. Bn T Jones, as ; cluth, 3s. 

Books for Joncs\ System Kiihd Sets of, as. 

Commentary. The New Testament I clited bv Bishop Kllicoit Handy 

Volume 1 ilition. Suit.ihle lor School .tnd general use. 

8t. Matthew js 6d RomanB .-s rxi Titus, Philemon. Hebrews. 

Bt Mark, is Corinthians 1 and II is and James is 

8t. Luke 7s. (kI Oalatians. Bphesians, and Poto^ Jude, and John is. 

Bt John Ts Oil Philippiann is The Revelation is 

The Acts of the Apostles ColosKiauH. Thessalonians. An Introduntloii to the Now 
IS 6d { and Timothy, is Tostaniont. js (mI 

Commentary, Old Testament hdiU'd bv Bishop I.llkuti. Hand) \oluine 

F.dition Suitable fur S( liool .uid genei.il use. 

Genesis, is 60 . I Leviticus, is I Deuteronomy .s 60 

Exodus 3s I Numbers .'s od. | 

Copy-Books, Cassell's Graduated, c onipleu* in i8 l^^oks 2(1. cMih 
Copy looks. The Modern School i omplcte m la Books ad i.ich. 

Drawing Books for Young Artists. 4 B(K>ks. nd oatii 

Drawing Books, Superior. 3 Books. I’nnied m h.u -simile )>> I.iilii)j;r.i))liv, 

pn< c ss e.K h 

Drawing Copies. Cassell b Modem School Freehand. J iisi (irado, is ; Second 

tirade, js 

Drawing Copies, Cassell's Standard. In 7 Books. Brut 2d 

Energy and Motion.. A Text-Book of Elementary Mechanics. B\ Wm.i.iam 

I'aKI.M \ lllustiated l*> ^tl 

English Literature, A First Sketch of. troin tin I .uIk'si I’tiiod to tin* i'lrsiin 

I line B> Hinl lit o\ Uomm i-d 

Euclid, Cassell’s. J.diud bv I'lot. \V \i k\( 1 , \ M is 

Euclid, The First Four Books of. In |i.ip( i, od. , cloili, (yd 

French, Cassell’s Lessons In Ano and Kcvt:>ca JuUnu/i. B.irt.> I. .md 11 ., (mcIi 

as. 6(1 , complete, 4s 6d Kiv, is 6d. 

French -English and English-French Dictionary. J ntncly A'e^o and Lnlat^td 

1 ,150 payes, CiV‘> t loib, ;s 6 ( 1 . 

Galbraith and Haughton’s Scientific Manuals. By the Kcv. Biof. Galukaii ii, 

M \ , .md the Kev I'rul IJAioiiioN, M !> , \) C.L 
Arithmetic is <>il Cities as 6d 

Plane '1 rifconomctry s (><1 Ilydrostatiov. v* tid 

Euclid litmksj.Jl lii s '.(I Jliiuk^ IV , Astronomy. 5s 

\ \ I s (id Steam Eiifdnc t fifl 

Mathematical Tables ^ 6d Algebra T'lrt I ,<1 ili, as 6d ( .llll•il(< c-' 

Mechuaics. v> on Tides and Tidal Currents, wiili ItdolLarus, s 

German- English and English German Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 

German Reading, First Lessons In. By A. Jagst. lllubtr<ited. la 
German Reading, Modem. By Brof. Hmnkma.nn. is. 6d. 

Handbook of New Code of Regulationa By John K. Moss is . cloth, 2s. 
Historical Course for Schools, Cassell'a Illustrated throughout. I Stones 

from English History, is II — 'Ihc Simple Outline oi English liistury, is, 3d 
111 . — 'J he Class History of England, as 6d. 

Latin-Engllsh and EngUsh-Latin Dictionary. By J. R. Heard, D.D., and C. 

Bl B \ ( rown - vf, 01^ pp , 6 d. 




St la t ions from CasstU <t* Companfs Publuatwns, 


Little Folks' History of England. H) ]s \ c k \ if. K\(>\. With 30 Illustrations. 

It. 6<1. 

Making of the Homs, The : A IkKik of Donu'siic Kconomy for School and Home 

Ukc. By Mrs SamolA. Baknfi i is 6il 

Marlborongh Booka 

Arlthmotlo Sxaroplofi. rt I French Bxercieee M 

Aiithmetio Buiee. is Ad I French Orammar js 6 d 

German Orammar -ts 

Music, An Elementary Manual Of. Hy iIrvK\ I.i smk. is. 

Natural Philosophy. Hv R»*v. I’rof. Hai f.n iun, l* k..s. Illusir.itrd. 3s. 6d. 
Popular Educator, Cassell's. Setv ami 'IhofouxliIvPrTimi/idt/tou. Illustrated. 

throiijiChout. (.oinpletc in Six Vols., ss f.ich , or in 1 hrct* Vols , half calf, 4as the set 

Physical Bdenoe, Intermediate Text Book ol By F. JI Bouman, I^.Sc , 

fKA.S.K.l.S Illustrated 3s. Oil 

headers, Cassell's Readable. ( areinlly trr.uluatcd, cxtinnclx imcrcstius:^. and 

illusiratecl throughout. ( l.nt on npf>inattoH I 

Readers, Cassell's Historical. Illustrated throughout, printed on superior paper, 

aiul stroii^h 1 (lutul iii cloth. on apf^ltcal ton ) 

Reader, The citizen With Preface bv ihr Ri. Hon W. E I-oksti-k. M.P, is. 6cl 
Readers, The Modem Geographical. Illusti.ucd tluon^liont .mul stiongI> bound 

in ( loth, / /it on atton ) 

Readers, The Modern School, liltistratcd. ^,lA%t on ) 

Reading amd Spelling Book, CasseU's Illustrated, is 
Right Lines ; or, Form and Colour. \\ uh lllustr.uions is. 


School Manager's Manual Pa 1 f Miiis, .\i.a. is. 

Bhakapere Reading Book, The. P>\ H ('orHinon P*ovm s M.A Illustrated. 

is. h(l. Also issued ui I hue Hoc*! s, is c.ich. 


Shakspere's Plays for School Use. "eBooks. Illusn.iicd. od tMth. 
Spelling, A Complete Manual of. lb | I) Moki 1 1 , El. 1 > ts. 


Technical ManiuJs, Cassell’a lllusti.i 

Handratlins and StairoaainK 3s o«.I 
Biiokla.yem, Drawing- for. ts 
Bultdlnk Oonatruotion. js 
Oablnet^akem. Drawing for is 
Garpentem and Joiners, Drawing for. 
»» 6il. 

Gothic Stonework. jis 

Linear Drawing and Practical Geometry 

Linear Drawing and Projection 1 be 

1 Wu \ ols to Due. is 6tl 


cd througliout . — 

' Machiniats and Engineom, Drawing for 

4 s A<l 

Motal-Flate Workers, Drawing for. is 
Model Drawing, is 

OrthographioaT and iBometricol Projec- 
tion -s 

Practical Perapcctivc is 
Stoncmaaona, Di awing for. is. 
j Applied Meohamca. hy iVot K S Ball, 

' i I. D 4s 

. Syatcmatic Drawing and Shading. By 
t h tries Kjati as 


Technical Educator, Cassell's. lllustraU'd Throughout. Popular Edition, m 

Four Vols , i,s c.ich 


Technology, Manuals of. 

WoKMi LI , B.Ssc , M.A 


The Dyeing of Textile Fabrioa 
iliiininrl *vs 
Watch and Clock Making. B) D iihisKoi^ 

4 S 6 <t. 

Steel and Iron BvU' it i.roruwcKsl, r c s 
As'oe M I C.l , As «;s 


Edited bv Prof. Aykion, 
lUustr.ited throughout 
By Prof 


F.K.S., and Richard 
« 

By W. S. 


Spinning Woollen and Worsted 
Bright Ml I .10-11 4S f«l 

Deaign in Textile Fabrics By r R Ashen- 

hurst 4s t ti 

Practical Mechanioa B> Prot Perrj', M E. 

ys od. 

Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine. By }*r(>r Snuth is 6d 


Oiktr Volumoi m A Pros^ctus sent post free on app/u at ton. 




Sfleitu ns Jrom Cassell <t* Company's PubJuations. 


%ooks for ^oiing |)roplr. 

Folks” HslT-Yearly Vclume. With 200 lllusiratioiib, ts. 6d. , or cloth 
g‘h, S'*. 

Bo-Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stones and Verses, 
illustrated throughout. Boards, 3!». 6d ; cloth gilt, 3%. od. 


The “ Proverbs ** Series. Consisting of a New and Original Scries of Stones oy 
Popular Authors, founded on and illustrating a'cll-knou'it IVovcrbs. With Four Illus- 


trations in each Booh, primed on a luit. 

Fritters . or, “ lt*s a Louff Lane that has 
no Turuli^ ** Uy s.irali Put 

Trixv, or, “Those who Live In Glass 
Houses shouldn't throw Stones “ liy 
Mrtv:gie Syiiiiiiytoii 

The Two Hordcastles ; or. “ A Friend In 
Need is a Pneud Indeed ” 1>> Made- 
line Bonavu Hum 


Crown 8vo, 160 pages, cloth, zs. 6d. each 

Major Monk’s Motto: or. “Look Before 
you Leap ’’ Py tli<* kev H Latigliriduf 
Tim Thomson’s Irial ; or. “ All is not Gold 
that Glitters *’ Hy l.iorgc Weatiierly 
Ursula’s Stumbling-Block; or, •* Pride 
comes belore a Pull ’* Hy lulu (.otidard. 
Buth’s Lllo-Work. or, “No Pa.us, no 
Gains ’* lly ilie kev. Joseph Juhiisuii. 
• 


The “ Cross and Crown ” Series. Consisting of Stones founded on incidents 

which occurred tluriug Religious Persecutions of Past I).i>s With Four Ilu^t^atlon^ 
in each Rook, piiniecl on a lint Crown Bvo, 250 pages, 2s od. each 
By Fire and Sword a Story of the I No XIII ; or. The Story of the Lost 
Huguenots Hy I lioims Aiclitr { Vestal A I drul Laity ciiri!>tuii Hays, by 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow a J ale of Kirk I Liiima MarbluU. 

and Covenant liy Aniiit b bnau. J 


The World*S Workers. A Senes of New and Ongmai Volumes by Populir 
Authors. With Portraits printed on a tint as tiuntispiecu. is e.icli. 


Charles Dickons I3v his I UU'st I »auglit»T 
Sir Titus Sait and Ckeorge Moore is> J 
Ilunih'v 

Florence Nightingale, Catherine Marsh, 
Frances KidJev Havcrgal, Mrs Buti* 
yard c L N B, Lv 1 i/.-if A)i«1imC( 

Dr Guthrie. Father Mathew, Elihu Bur- 
ntt, Josepa Livesey h>iliekcs.j W. 

Kiru)i) 

Sir Henry Havolook and C >)ln Campbell, 
Lord Clyde liy L. L Phillips. 


Abraham Lincoln. By Lrm st 1 osier 
David Livingstone. By K' I "it Siuilrs 
George Mullor and Andrew Beed. By 
I K I'ltiiuii 

Blchord Cobdon By K (..miiii: 

Boiijamin Franklin By L M fomkliwMi. 
Haiidol By I li.: 1 1 l.irkt 

Tumor, the Artist By the kev. S. A Sw.une 
George and Bobort Btephouson. By L. L. 
Maldaux. 


The “Chimes” Series. Each containing 64 pages, with Illustrations on every 
page, and handsomelv hound in ooili, is. 


Bible Chimes Coiuams BiBlc \ ur!»cs lot 1 scry 
D.iy III tlic Moiilli 

Daily Chimes Vtrs«’s fiom the I'u_is lor 
Lvery Day in the Month 


Holy Chimes Verses fur Lvery bumlay tii the 
) ( ir 

Old World Ciiiraes V* rscs from old writci^ lor 
1 very Day ui the .Moiiih 


New Five ShilUiig: Books for Boys. 

tint. Cloth gilt, 5s each. 

“Follow my Leader,” or, the Bovs of 
Templeton by 'l.ilhot Bamrs K cB 
Fcr Fortune and Glnry , a Story of the 
Soudan War. By Lewis Hough 


With Original Illustrations, printed on a 

The Champion of Odin . or. Viking Life in 
the Days of Old. ByJ hred Huilgetts 
Bound bv a Spell, or. the Hunted Witoh 
of the Forest. By the Hon. Mrs. CrcMine. 


New Three and Sixpenny Books for Boys. With Original Illustrations, printed 

on a tint. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

Oz^ Board the “Esmeralda;” or. Martin I In Quest of Gold; or. Under the Whanga 
Leigh’s Log. by luhn C Hutches'in | Falls By Allred St. Johnstun. 

For Queen and King. or. the Loyal 'Frentioe. By Hunr) Intii. 


The “Boy Pioneer” Series. liy Elwakd S. Ellis. With Four Full-page 
Illustrations in each Book* Crown 8vo cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Ned in the Woods. A Tsde of Har’y Days | Ned on the Bivor A Ta’e gf Indian Rlvor 
in the U cst I W-irfarr 

Ned In the Block Houso. A Story of I'luuucr Lue III KcHtuiky 




StUctwns from Cassell #6 Compatty s Pnhlications. 


Thi ••Log (Min** Serlet. By Edwards. Lius. With Four Full-pn^c Illus- 
tiation» in each. Croturn 8vo. cloih, as. 6d. cAch. 

The Z«oet Trail. I Camp-Fire and Wigwam 


SlzjMnny Story Eoolcs. All Illustrated, and conUimint; Interesting Stories by 

well-known Wntcri* 

^ttle Content 
Th< 


rne Bmuggler'a Care. 

JjitUe Llaale 
Little Bird. 

The Boot on the Wrong Foot 
Luke Barnloott. 


Little Pickles 

The Boat Club 

The Elohester College Boys 

Mv First Cruise 

The Little Peacemaker. 

The Delft Jug 


Helpful Nellie, and other Stories 


The 


“Baby'f Album” Series, hour Ilookv. each contmning about 50 lllusirt- 

tions. Price 6<J. each . or cloth gilt, is ea< h. 

Baby‘e Album I Fairy's Album. 

Dolly’s Album I Pussy’s Album 


niuitrated Books for the Little 

llluNtrated. ‘is each. 

Indoors and Out 

Borne Farm Friends 

Those Qoldeii Sands 

Little Al others and their Children 


Ones 

f 


( onUining intc! ceiling Stones. 

Our Pretty Pets 
Our Schoolday Honrs. 

Croat ures Tame 
treat uroH Wild 


All 


Shilling Story Books. All Hindi. itr<I, and tontaming I ntcrcsiing Stones. 


Thorns and Tangles 

The CTuokoo in tue Robin's Nest 

John’s Mistake 

Peai I’s Fairy Flower 

The History of Five Little Pltebe'i h 

Diamonds In the Band. 

Burl.v Bub 

The Olant’s Cradle 


Bhag and Doll 
Aunt Luola’e Locket 
The Magio Mirror 
The Cost of Revenge 
Clever Frank 
Amo^ the Redskins 
The Ferryman of BrUi. 
Harry Maxwell 


A Banished Monarch 


CbjbbII'b Children’s Treasuries. X’olumc contains .Stones or Poetry, and 

IS profusely Illustrated CU*ili, t'- r.u li. 


Cook Robin, and other Nursery lUu moH, 
The Queen of Hearts 
Old Mother Hubbard 
Simple Rhymes for Happy Times. 
Tuneful Lays for Merrv Davs 
Cheerful Bongs for Young Folks 
Pretty Poems for Young ^coph 


The Children’s Joy. 

Prettv Pictures and Pleasant Stories 
Oiir Picture Book 
Talcs for the Little Ones 
Mv Bundav Book of Pictures. 

Sunday Garland of Pictures and Stories. 
Sunday Readings for Little Polka. 


“Little Polks” Painting Books. Wuli I cm. .uul Outline IJlustrations for 

Wairr-t'olour P.iiniiug e.uh 


Fruits and Blossoms for ’’Little Folk?.” 
to Paint 

The •* Little Folks ” Proverb Painting 
Book. 


The “Little Folks’’ Illuminating Book 
Pictures to Paint 
“ Little Folks ” Painting Book. 

“Little Folks'’ Nature Pam ting Book 


Another “Little Folks” Painting Book 


Elghteanpenny Story Books. All 111* strau d ibrougiiout, 


Three Wee Ulster Lassies 
Little Queen Mab 
Up the Ladder 

Dfok’s Het • , and other Stories. 
The Chip Boy 

Baggies, Baggies, and the Emperor 
Roaes trom Thorns 
Falth’e Father. 


Bv Land and Sea. 

The Young Bemngtona. 

Jeff and Leff 
Tom Morris’s Error. 

Worth more than Gold. 

“Through Flood— Through Ftre,” 
other Stories 

The Girl with the Golden Lcoka. 


StoriiK of the Olden Time. 


and 



SrUaions /tom CassiU «!• Company's Publications, 


The “ Cosy Corner ” Series Storv Books for Children, liach containing nearly 
Onk HirNOKhD PiCll Khs 6il. c.ich 


See- Saw Btoriea. 

Little Chlmea for All Timoa 
Wee Wilbe Winkle 
Pet’s Posy of Pictures and Stories. 
Dot’s Story Book. 


Ptorv Flowers fbr Rainy Hours 
Little Talks with Little People. 
Bright Bars for Dull Davs 
Chats for Small Chatterers 
Pictures f ir Happy Hours 
Ups and Dowus of a Donkey’s Lifi 


The '* World in Pictures Series. 

A Ramble Round France 
All the Eussias 
Chau about Germany. 

The Land < f the Pyramids (£i;:ypt) 
peeps into China 


Illustrated throughout. 2s. 6d each. 

The Eastern Wonderland (Japan). 
Glimpses of South Amerioa. 
Round Africa. 

The Land of Temples (Indin) 

The IhIos of the Faoiflo 


Two Shilling Story Boohs 

ctorles of the Tower 
Mr Burke’s Nieces 
May Cunningham’s Trial 
Tlie Top of the Laddci 
Reach it 
Little Flotsam 
Madge and her Friends 
The Children of the Court 
A Moonbeam Tangle 


.Ml Illustrated. 


II iW to 


Maid Marjory 

The Four Cats of the Tlpportona. 
Marion’s Two Homos 
Little Folks’ Sunday Book 
Two Pourpenny BlU. 

Poor Nolly 
Tom Heriot 

Through Peril to Fortune 
Aunt Tabllha’s Waifs 


In Mischief Again 


Half-Crown Books. 

Little Hinges 
MorgaiPt's Enemy 
Pen's Pen>lexitlo8 
Notable Shipwroeks 
Golden Davs 

Wonders of Common Things. 
Little Empross Joan 

Koldier and 


Truth will Out 

i-lctiiroH of School Life and Boyhood 
The Yonng Man in the Battle of Life. By 
Ihr kev Dt I .itiilcK 

The True Glory of Woman By the Rs» 
f)r L.iiwi( Is 

The Wise Woman By (.eorge Msedonsid 
((»(.orgc W.ishni^tdiii 


Picture Teaching Series. 1 u h book lllustmied throuijhout. Fcap. 410, cloth 

gilt, coloured edges, f>d t.t<h 

Through Picture-Land Woodland Romances, 

Picture Teachingfor Young and Old. Btorlos of Girlhood 

Picture Natural Hiatoiy Frisk and his Flock 

Scraps of Knowledge for the Little Puasy Tip-Toes’ Family 

Ones, The Boy Joiner and Model Maker 

Great Lessoiis from Little Things. The Children of Holy Scripture. 


Library of Wonders. llln^tiat<d Gift-books for lioys. 2s bd each. 


Wonderful Adventures 
Wonders of Animal Instiiu-t 
Wondeis of Architecturt 
Wonders of Acoustics 


Wonders of Water 
Wonderful Escapes 
Bodily Btrongth and Skill. 
Wonaorhil Balloon Ascents 


Gift Books for Children With Coloiiud Illusirations. 2^ 6d. each. 


The story of Robin Hood 
Saiidford and Merton 
Playing Trades. 


I True Robinson Crusoos. (l*lsin 
Illustrnlions i 
Reynard the Fox. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress 


Three and Sixpenny Library of Standard Tales, &c. All Illustrated and bound 

t loth gill. Crown ' vo. ';?s 6d lach. 


Jane Austen and her Woiks 
Better than Good 

Miss. on Life in Greyer and Palestine, 
The Dingy House at Kensington. 

The Romance of Trade 
Th* Three Homes. 

My (luardian. 

School Girls. 

Deepdale Vicarage 


In Duty Bound. 

The Half Sisters. 

Peggy Oglivie s Inheritance 
The Pamily Honour. 

Esther West. 

Working to Win 
Krilof and his Fables 
kaJsHjii, M A 

Fairy Talcs. Ily Vrof M'^rlrv 


VV. R. a 



Seltctions Jrom Cassell Company's PubUcaihus. 


The Home Chat Berlei. All Illustrated throughout. 


each ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. each. 
Homo Chat. 

SuncUy Chat# with Our Young Folka. 
Poops Abroad for Folks at Homo, 
▲round and About Old England. 


Fcap. 410. Boards, 3s. 6d. 

Half-Hours with Early Explorers. 
Stories about Animals. 

Stories about Birds. 

Paws and Claws. 


Books for the Little Ones. 

The Little Doings of some Little Folks 
by ( iMtty ChErrlul. JIIu4trat«tl 5». 

The Sunday Scrap Book Wuh one Thou- 
»atiil Suipture l*i(.tuicii. buariih, 5*^ , cljth, 
7 h. (xl 

Daisy Dimple's Scrap Book Contamnij; 
sl>rtu t.tMo i'jcturcs b<^rds, 5s , cloth 
7 » 6<1 

LssUo’s Songu for Little Folks Illustratcii 
> 11 Cxi 

The Little Folk’s Out and About Book. 

By Llwlty Lh**tffiil llliiNtfat«-(| 

Myself and my Piionds Uy tHivr Tatcli 
With tiuiiicrous Illusti.itioiis c r wii 410 «;•. 

A Parcel of Children li> oii\c I’.uih With 

niiiti* M>us Iliiistr.itioiii. ( ruwn 4 t« S'* 

Little Folks’ Picture Album. Wuh i6i 
l.srji'e rtctureii. 5s 


Little Folks* Picture OaUery. With is* 
llhistmtioii^ 5<> 

The Old Fairv Tales Ui'h Ont^nal Illustra- 
tioiis lloiirrU, » , cl <th ts 6 1 

My Diary With Twelve Coloured Plates and 
3(16 UmKlciltS ts 

Three Wise Old Couples With 16 Coloured 
Plat* s 5s 

Old Proverbs with New Pictures. Uith 
f.4 I K Simile C oloureil Pl.itri l>v Lixzie 
1 ausiiii 'IhsTextl>>C L Mat6ai(v bs 

Happy Little People, by Uhve Patch. With 
Illustratifji s 5S 

“Little Polks” Album of Music, The- 
illiistr.itt- 1 fnl 

ElSo Under the 8f-a Kv >' 1 . Pearsan. Uiih 
I uU i.aitratiuns 3s 6a. 


Dooka for Boys. 

King Solom< n's Mines, by If Rider Ih'iu- 
Kar<t 5s 

The Sea Fathers by Llcninits Markham 
lllustnuni js (hI 

Treasure Island by K 1 Stcvetisim Uuh 
I utl paut lllustr.iliims S'. 

BLalf- Hours with Early Explorers by 
1 Prosi Illustrated ( loth k'lit, ss 
Modem Explorers. Uy Thomas 1 rust. lUui- 
traird, 5s 

Books for all Children. 

Oassoll’s Hobinson Crusoe, A handsome 1 
Uiianu hdit'oii, with ton striking lllusiraiions ! 
Ciulh. 3s txl , gilt edues. 5s 
Cassell's Swiss Family Robinson. Illus- 
trated. Ck)tl., 3s 6tl , gilt edges, ss 
Bunny Sp^n lu People and Places, 
with cMinipscs of lU History. IH 
Olive Patch. uh Pull-ijage lllustrativuis, 

7 S. 6d 

RamblesI Round London Town. ByC L. 

Matdiux llliistr.ited 5s. 

Favorite Album of Puu and Fancy, The. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Familiar Friends, by Olive Patch. Ulus* 
trated Cloth gilt, 5s 

Odd Folka at Home, by C L M.n^.'iux. 
With marly 1^0 l.hiMr.ilit*iis. l.xlra leap 
4to, I loth gut, giU edges 5s 
The Children’s Own Paper With numerous 
llluitratiuns. Volumes, ^.s lacli 
Field Friends and Forest Foes, by olive 
Patch. Profusely IllusiMicd. Extra fcap 
4to, cloth gill, gilt edges y 
lllT«r Wings and Oolden Scales. U\ One 
nf the Aulhi^rs of “ Poems Written I »r a 
Child.” lliustiat d. CUth. g tit edges. 5s 


Cruise In Chinese Watera By Capt Litidicy 
lllustraud 5s 

WUd Adventuiea In Wild T’acea by Dr 
t.urdui) .Stablc>, .M D , K N lliiistr.ited 5s 

Jungle, Peak, and Plain, by Dr Gordon 
bt.ihles, K N. Illustrated 5s 

O’er Many Lands, on Many Soaa By Cordon 
blablcs, M D., K N Illustrated 5s. 


The Wonderland of Work. b> C L. MatGaux 
With tiumeruii*. Driginal Illustrations Lxtra 
crown 4to, u< all gi t, 7s tal 
Little Folka' Holiday Album A ili.imurg 
c( llectioii of ^iiiiits lllustr.ilcd through* 

out Crown 4t(*, cl all 6<l 
Tiny Houaea and thoir Builders, by the 
Author of ’• Poems Written tor « Child " Ulus- 
tnited Fcap 4to. cl nh gilt, gilt edges, 
Children of all Nnliona Ihcii Ihimcs, their 
S«,|iiK>ls their I'lij grounds With Uriginal 
lU.istratiuns 5s. 

Tun Trumble’a “Little Mother.” A New 
Siurv ha \ mng 1 < Iks b> t L. Mal^aus 
W ith iS lUust'atmns by Gtact<melli 5s. 

The W orld'a Lumber Room, by Seluia Gaye 
lliiistr<t d 3s txl 

The Wonderland of Work. b\ C 1 - Matiaux 
W th mimeruus i>ri.;nul lliustrattons. Lxtra 
crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

A Moonbeam Tangle. Dngmal Fair*' Tales. 
b> bydni > Shadholi W ith numerous illustra- 
tions Cloth, gilt edges, 3s t<cl 
The Children’s Albtun. Copuming nearly aoo 
Lng ravings, with bhoit Siorit-s by Uncls John. 

I Cloth git, 3s 6d. 


CCjV/\I.y K I wilted^ Lmigate London^ Paris, A’ruf 

)ork and Ahikuirne, 





